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Portrait of an Automatic Precision’ Tool” 


This H-VW-M Standard Heavy Duty Elevator Type Electro-Plating 
Conveyor does more than simply plate. It embodies close control 
and accurate recording of the electro-deposition of metal. 

An automatic precision “tool” in every sense of the word, this 
unique H-VW-M Plating Conveyor, one of the laigest of its kind, 
meets every wartime production demand for controlled plating 
with close tolerances and high degree of uniformity. Its use elimi- 
nates the errors of manual operation—everything is under individual 
unit control. Result—the highest accuracy in deposition. 

This is but one of a number of installations we have recently 
designed and built featuring close control for precision plating to 
meet limited tolerances under rigid specifications. Our engineers 
will be glad to discuss these advantages as applied to your plating 
operations. 
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Manufacturers of a complete line of electroplating and polishing equipment and supplies 


HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING CO. 


MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 
PLANTS: . . Matawan, New Jersey . . Anderson, Indiana . . Bridgeport, Connecticut 
SALES OFFICES: Anderson - Bridgeport - Chicago - Cleveland - Dayton - Detroit - Elkhart - Matawan 
Milwaukee - New Haven - New York - Philadelphia -- Pittsburgh - Springfield (Mass.) - Syracuse 
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Containing the newest and most 
advanced developments of 


CLEPO PROCESSES, 


A Few of the Clepo Processe; 
1 described are the 


CATHANODIC CLEANING 
PROCESS 


CLEPO TETRA-DIP PROCESS 


CLEPOLON TUMBLE 
DEBURRING PROCESS Etc. 


In this Catalog you will find valu- 
able information on the latest ™® 
NX developments from our Clepo Re- 

SSS search and Development Laboro- 
tories. 
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FREDERICK GUMM CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
538-542 Forest St., Kearny, N. J. 
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ME 


DESIGN FOR PLATING 


The inability of product designers to accept plating as an 
operation equal in importance to fabrication has always been 
the plague of the metal finishing industry. This disregard, un- 
fortunately communicated to management, was mainly respon- 
sible for the plating department being relegated, in the old 
days, to a dark corner of the plant. 


In recent years, the importance of the plating operation has 
been receiving the recognition due it and progressive designers 
have been impressed with the necessity of eliminating, where- 
ever possible, sharp bends and recesses which might be difficult 
to plate and to polish. The automotive and electrical appliance 
manufacturers were pioneers in this respect and the results of 
their efforts are readily apparent in the smooth lines of the last 
models produced before the war. 


In the case of war materials, which are completely functional, 
it would be expected that ease of finishing could not be con- 
sidered in their design, and the plater is forced to accept such 
designs and to plate the articles, as specified. This leads to 
some ridiculous situations. 


In too many cases threaded parts, machined to close toler- 
ances, are required to be plated with 0.0002 inch thickness of 
cadmium to meet the specification. If the plater applies this 
thickness, he meets the specification but finds that the parts 
are unacceptable because the edges of the threads are built up 
so much that the gauge will not go on. Since undercutting to 
allow for the thickness of deposit is rarely practiced, the plater 
has a choice of either putting on a thinner deposit, which would 
be cause for rejection, or of etching away sufficient basis metal 
to allow for the deposit, which may result in pitting or roughen- 


ing. 


This is an unhealthy situation and should be corrected with- 
out delay. It should be obvious to the designer of war materials 
that one cannot apply a deposit 0.0002 inch thick to a part that 
is machined to allow a tolerance of 0.0001 inch and expect a 
fit. If plating to a specified thickness is required, this should 
be taken into account in the design of finely machined parts. 
Electrodeposition has made great advances but it cannot do the 
impossible. 
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Suggestions for Preparation and Heading 
of Polishing Wheels with Glue 


game is a heavier metal- 
removing process than buffing. 
Generally. surfaces finished by polish- 
the 
smoothness and reflectivity of buffed 
Part I of this 
polishing was defined as: “The smooth- 


ing are not expected to have 


surfaces. In series. 
ing of a metal surface by means of 
abrasive particles attached by adhesive 
to the surface of wheels or belts.” 


Regardless of the type of polishing 


Fig. 1. 


By GERALD A. LUX’ 


PART Ii 


wheel chosen for a particular opera- 
tion, it cannot be used as such, until it 
has a “head” of abrasive grains satis- 
factorily bonded to its face or periph- 
ery. The correct “heading” or “setting 
up” of polishing wheels requires skill. 
experience and knowledge of the factors 
involved. Without proper preparation 
and heading. the best polishing wheel 
For this 
the 


cannot perform successfully. 


reason, this article will outline 


Wheel Dressing Machine. 


Divine Brothers Company, Utica, New York 


fundamentals of preparing an heading 
polishing wheels and make recommen. 
dations for the efficient use of polishing 
wheel glue. In a subsequent issue, the 
standard types of polishing wheels will 
be considered, with special reference 
to their construction and applications, 


Preparation of Polishing Wheel 
for Heading 


A new polishing wheel should be 
balanced. Its face should be “dressed” 
and “trued” by rotating it against ay 
abrasive brick or sandpaper. The face 
should then be “sized” by brushing 
a thin coat of the glue solution, allowed 
to dry, sandpapered smooth. resized 
This treatment. 
with a thin glue solution, impregnates 


dried and resanded. 


the face of the wheel and provides a 
receptive base for uniform adhesion 
the glue coat that will hold the graiy 
Care in selection of the concentrat 
of glue used for the “sizing coat’ 
Too 
penetrate deeply and tend to harde 
with 
Too heavy a solution wil 


necessary. thin a_ solution 


the wheel. consequent loss 
flexibility. 
prevent sufficient penetration to enable 
the clue to “lock” or “key” 


wheel face. 


into tne 


Sizing is not necessary before ! 
heading a polishing wheel, unless the 
head has been worn down below the 
sizing coat or unless it is to be reheaded 
with a finer abrasive grain. Then. the 
old head of abrasive grain and adhesive 


should be completely removed by dress 


ing it off on a wheel dressing machin’ 
(Figure 1) with an abrasive brick 


diamond tool. This is known as 
dry method and is preferred | 
polishers for many kinds 

A wheel washing machine (|! 
specially designed for remo\ 
sive heads by the wet meth 

film of 


available: an even 


gradually loosens the abras 
the wheels being removed 
machine as soon as the he: 
In either case, preparation fi 
is similar to the procedure ‘ 
wheel. Reheading with the 


Address: c/o Oak 


York, N.Y: 


* Present 
Inc., New 
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Fig. 2. Wheel Washing Machine. 


e grain or a coarser grain should 
t be attempted without dressing off 
major portion of the old head. 


is dressing provides a true, even 


Failure to re- 
ve the used head results in thick. 
Obviously, the flexi- 


lity and performance of such a wheel 


different: yet polishers. following 


is unWise practice. complain that 


t polishing wheels increase in hard- 
ss with continued use. 


Glue for Heading Polishing 
Wheels 

Glue has been the old stand-by for 

ling polishing wheels for many 

‘ polishing trade’s particular 

ts of glue for this applica- 

determined by long study and 


are toughness. flexibility J 


a point and strength. This 


has the inherent character- 
inimal glues. Recognition 

that the adhesiveness or 
net lue is decreased by bac- 
ind by heating continu- 
peratures above 140° F. 
For this 
emphatically 


to glue users. 


suppliers 


INISHING. 


Vay. 


recommend that: (1) Glue pots and 
brushes be washed and scalded or 
treated with a bactericide before use, 
(2) Glue mixtures be heated in thermo- 
statically controlled glue heaters (Fig- 
ure 3). and (3) Glue mixtures be made 
up freshly in small quantities for im- 
mediate use, rather than in large quan- 
tities and kept at working temperature 
for several hours. 

The concentration of the glue solu- 
tion used to bond the abrasive grains 
tu a polishing wheel determines to 
some extent the effective life of the 
By effective life 


is meant the number of pieces satis- 


wheel head produced. 


factorily polished by a wheel head, not 
its life in terms of hours or days. The 


TABLE I—Recommended Glue ( 
W 


% Dry Glue 


Size of Grain (by Weight) 
No. 36 15 
No. 46 LO 
No. 60 35 
No. 90 33 
No. 120 30 
No. 150 and finer aa 
Wheel Sizing Coat 1S 
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Fig. 3. Cabinet Type Electric Glue Heater. 
common tendency in the trade is to 
use clue solutions too concentrated, 
with the result that the grains are 
almost completely imbedded in the film 
of glue. An abrasive grain, imbedded 
in a dried glue film so that only 20% 
of it projects from the glue, cannot 
“cut” as deeply. or for as long a time, 
as another grain with 35° projecting 
When the grain 


in a head is worn down to its glue base. 


above its glue bond. 


the wheel is said to be “glazed” and 
Such a 


wheel head can be “sharpened” tem 


unfit for aggressive cutting. 


porarily by rotating it against a steel 
wire brush. Its depth of cut is mate 
rially decreased. however, and. accord- 
ingly. the time required to polish a 
part is increased. Because wheels 
headed with high glue concentrations 
can tolerate more “sharpenings” with- 
out loss of their grain. the idea has 
grown that heavy glue solutions effect 
an economy. The loss in production 
and increase in polishing labor costs 
Table I shows the 


percent by 


cannot verify this. 
glue concentrations. in 
weight. recommended for heading 
polishing wheels with the commonly 
used grain sizes. Some special cases 


may require deviations from these 
recommendations, but, in the average 
plant. these values have been found 


satisfactory. 


‘onecentrations for Heading Polishing 
‘heels 


Pounds of Water to Mia 
With 1 Pound of Dry Glue 
1.22 
1.50 
1.86 
0) 
a 


0 


Hm Wh bo 


0 
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Heading of Polishing W heels 

Table I provides the recommended 
glue concentrations for the various 
grain sizes. For convenience, the 
weight of the water to be added to one 
pound of ground dry Standard Emery 
Glue (as designated in the trade) to 
produce the various concentrations has 
been included. 

The weighted quantities of ground 
glue and cold water should be mixed 
in a clean pot with a clean paddle. 
Cover the pot to prevent loss of mois- 
ture and allow this mixture to “soak” 
at room temperature for at least two 
(Flake and cake glue should 
soak at least 8 hours.) 


hours. 
Glue behaves 
as a gel or colloid. It does not dis- 
Rather, it swells and 
may be said to attempt to “dissolve” 


solve in water. 


or encompass the water with which it 
is mixed. “Soaking” at room tem- 
perature allows this action to proceed 
naturally. When soaked, the covered 
glue and water mixture in the glue pot 
should be heated. with occasional stir- 
ring in a thermostatically controlled 
glue heater to the working temperature 
of 140°-150°F. (It is desirable that 
checked with a 
thermometer.) — In_ this 


the temperature be 
temperature 
range, glue solutions have a viscosity 
that is quite low and they can be read- 
ily applied with a brush. 

To head a polishing wheel satisfac- 
torily, certain precautions are neces- 
Convenience. 


sary. efficiency and 


labor costs demand that the glue pot, 
the support for holding and rotating 


the wheel, and the grain trough be 
close to each other. The grain and 


the wheel should be warm = (85°- 
100°F.) to prevent chilling and conse- 
quent “setting” or “jelling” of the glue 
before the wheel can pick up its full 
load of grain in the rolling operation. 
For the same reason, no time should 
be lost when applying the glue solu- 
tion to the wheel or in transferring and 
rolling it in the grain trough. Skill 
is required to apply the glue quickly 
and evenly to the wheel face without 
“skips”. Skill is required, also, in 
rolling the glued face of the wheel in 
the grain with an even pressure and 
forward motion to obtain uniform dis- 
tribution of the 
wheel. 


around the 
With a short grain trough (one 


erain 


not long enough to permit one com- 
plete revolution of the wheel in the 
grain), the best “set-up man” cannot 
be expected to produce uniform heads. 
In plants heading a large number of 
wheels daily, the wheel heading ma- 
chine (Figure 4) is of interest. With 
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Fig. 4. Polishing Wheel Heading Machine. 


it, uniform pressure and rotation of 
the wheel in the grain are assured. It 
also has a device for heating the grain 
in the pan of the machine. 

It is customary to apply two coats 
of glue and grain to the polishing 
wheel in heading it. The second ap- 
plication of the glue and rolling in the 
grain is performed within 15-30 min- 
utes (depending upon the grain size; 
fine grain sizes require shorter time). 
The time interval between coats is im- 
portant. If the second coat of grain 
is applied too soon, the grain in the 
first coat will be disturbed or may be 
picked up by the glue brush. If the 
first coat has dried too long, the two 
coats will not bond together and “spall- 
ing” (sealing) of the top coat will 
occur in use, 


Drying of Wheel Heads 

It has been stated earlier that glue 
does not dissolve in water, but swells 
and attempts to encompass the water. 
Two hours were stated as the time re- 
quired for this action. The reversal of 
this process, or “drying” of the glue. 
After the glue and 
grain head is applied to a polishing 


is much slower. 


MET 


wheel, the mixture “sets”, due | 
cooling of the glue mixture and 
sequent rapid increase in ils vis 
The abrasive head of a wheel, a 
minutes after heading, might be lik 
to a suspension of grain in a gt 
Obviously, such a hea 


not capable of withstanding the 


dessert. 


of modern polishing operations. 
necessary to reduce the water | 
of the glue to 10-15% before th 
can hold the grain securely | 
polishing wheel. Glue loses 
slowly under normal room « 
A glue film dries or gives u 

ture from its exterior first 

This p! 
celerating its drying by app! 
heat. The surface may be 

lose its moisture, but the in! 


from its interior. 


retain its water and soft. g 
acteristics. Experience has 
the maximum assistance t 
of glue and grain wheel h 
vided by storage in a we! 
room at a temperature of 7 
a relative humidity of 50 
these optimum conditions 
are necessary to lower | 

(Concluded on pag 
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PART II—NICKEL AND IRON 


HI xt important’ method of 

sal\ which is used more ex- 
eysively in England than in the United 
tates and which will probably replace 
ereat deal of industrial chromium 
ating after the war, is heavy nickel 
Jating. Needless to say, the acute 


bortage of nickel anodes and its salts 
events extensive use of this method 
this country at the present time. 
wever this type of plating offers 


following principal advantages: 


|) Ease of machining of nickel 
after heavy plating as compared 


| al 


to chromium. 


Higher current efficiency, faster 
rate of deposition and_ better 
throwing power of the nickel 
plating bath. 


' Cheaper installation resulting 
- 7 
from cheaper rack and plating 


tank construction. 


(1) Less power consumption for 

to t plating. 
! Included in the list of parts com- 
sil nly plated with heavy nickel deposits 
Worn machine parts, mismachined 
arts, piston rods. valve stems, wrist 
ins. armature shafts, compressor rods, 
p shafts, paper mill and lithograph 
s. lathe 


beds and saddles, spline 
alts. hydraulic rams and other parts 
numerous to mention. 


to thei clthough the hardness of nickel is 
oisturefme’ a8 great as that of chromium, it 
h in value as that of annealed 
. mois ge?! steel if properly applied from a 
it lable bath. The resulting coating is 
nts ace uen re corrosion-resistant than 
, romium and, hence, is more 
ised aplable when both hardness and 
or wilimern sistance are desired. 


e Char The : iis usually applied directly 


pon t eel base. If the steel is 
pel eaned, adhesion of the 
a arkably good. Tests have 
~ = the nickel itself and the 
Unde : st ond are stronger in shear 
oe el basis metal. Deposits 
cad n thickness (0.005” for 


stance) are considered 





By HAROLD NARCUS 


Chief Chem:st, Plating Process Coro., holyoke, Mass. 


practical although even thicker deposits 
have been used without evidence of 
trouble. Worn parts are usually turned 
down on a lathe until all scored areas 
are obliterated. This insures concen- 
tricity of the deposit. The part may 
then be polished to give a smoother 
surface. No pits or recesses should 
be evident prior to plating. 

Cleaning is perhaps more important 
in this type of plating than in chro- 
mium plating, since in the latter the 
chromic acid electrolyte itself has 
some cleaning qualities. 

\ good procedure to follow is to de- 
grease the part after machining, then 
scrub it with hot alkaline cleaner and 
pumice, rinse, and then dry. The part 
is then masked with a suitable stop-off 
lacquer (cellulose ester formulations 
are recommended) or high melting- 
point waxes where plating is not 
desired. It is important that the stop- 
off materials do not contain organic 
impurities which would contaminate 
the nickel plating bath or the cleaning 
svlutions prior to plating and that they 
adhere perfectly to the stopped-off 





Salvage by Electrodeposition 


areas. A cathodic alkaline treatment 
is recommended for 3 minutes at about 


10 amp./sq. ft. and 150°F. 


proprietary cleaner, rinsed thoroughly 


in a good 


and followed by an acid etch treatment 
which is determined by a metallurgical 
analysis of the basis metal. Mild, high 
carbon or nickel-molybdenum § sieets 


receive an anodic treatment in 25% 
by weight H,SO, at 150-200 amp./sq. 
ft. for 3-5 minutes at room tempera- 
ture. Cast-iron is handled by an anodic 
treatment in 25° H.SO, at LOO amp./- 
sq. ft. for 3-5 minutes at room tempera- 
ture. Nickel steels are best etched 
anodically in 25 WSO, at 25 amp./- 
sq. ft. for 5-10 minutes at room tem- 
perature; after this time interval, the 
current density is increased to about 
200 amp./sq. ft. for 1 minute followed 
by cathodic treatment for 2-3 seconds. 
The part is then thoroughly rinsed and 
nickel plated to required dimensions 
allowing for grinding down to blue 


print size. 


Nickel Plating Baths 
The type of bath used depends upon 


Court The Inter \ ( 


Thread end of shaft being masked with a wax coating. The section above the area to be plated 
is painted with a resist. 
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Reconditioning a worn pump shaft. Photo shows shaft suspended above 
tank and ready for plating. 


the properties required of the nickel 
For 


sistance, hard nickel deposits from the 


deposit. corrosion and wear re- 


following bath are recommended: 


Nickel sulfate 21 oz./gal. 
| 


\mmonium chloride oz./gal. 
9 o2z./gal. 
120°-140°F. 


30-50 amp./sq. | 


Boric acid 
Temperature 
Current density 


« 
pH (electrometric ) 5.6-5.8 
Hardness of deposit 

10-48 Rockwell “C” 
This bath gives a hard deposit with 
little tendency to crack. The rate of de- 
position is about 0.0025” per hour at 
50 amp./sq. ft. and at 100 amp./sq. ft. 
0.005” With 


even 


about per hour. propel 


agitation and _ filtration higher 
rates of deposition can be obtained. 

In connection the work of 
Wesley and Carey. a moderately hard 
nickel (20-26 Rockwell “C”) 


excellent: promise. This bath concerns 


with 


shows 
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the rained. 
smooth, hard deposit of nickel from 


the 


fine-g 


deposition of a 


following solution: 


Nickel chloride 


Boric acid 


Lk) oz./gal. 

lL oz./gal. 

140°F. 

2.0 

20-50 amp./sq. ft. 
(without agitation ) 


Temperature 

pH (electrometric ) 

Current density 
100 amp./sq. ft. 


(with agitation ) 


reduction 


This bath 


in tank voltage and power consump- 


offers a 50% 


tion. ease of chemical control. wide 
plating range. high anode and cathode 
efficiency. less pitting and less tendency 
to form nodular or treeing deposits 
espec ally when attempting thick plates. 

When a soft nickel deposit with 
maximum ductility is desired and hard- 
ness is not the chief concern. the fol- 


lowing bath serves the purpose: 


METAL 


Nickel sulfate 
Nickel chloride 
Boric acid 
Temperature 

pH (electrometric ) 


Current density 2 
¢ 


Hardness 76-83 


The higher range of curre 


requires agitation and 


5-100 
-2 


» 
R 


pe 


tion. Pitting can be reliey 


hydrogen peroxide. 


If a hard coating of c| 


yMlun 


dens aT: 


still desirable over a nickel posit, t 


nickel 


chloride-boric 


viously mentioned is best suited | 


acid hath 


this purpose as the under-layer t 


hard chromium. 


of chromium | should 


grinding and lapping the part to s 
Hence, the amount of nickel deposited 


About 0.003 


re ain 


alle 


should be applied with this in min 


In machine grinding heayy 


deposits. the low annealing temperat 
that the de 


of nickel 


should 


demands 


not heat up 


some of the hardness will be lost, B 


machining and 


nickel deposits require 


experience. In grinding, too 


ove! 


150° 
| 
{ 


erinding of by 


some Care 


drast 


cut in one operation should not 


taken to prevent overheating or | 


ture of the deposit. In machining 


tool steel (18-14-1) 


tungster 


(high cobalt-low molybdenum) 


ommended by The International \ 


Company. In the 


‘Transactions 


The Electrochemical Society 


(1937) | Bonilla report 


d that i 


land the following procedur 


ommended for machining nickel 


“For turning down 


ni k I, 


speed tools are necessary, s 


to 1/32 in. helow cente 


and all clear: 


angle 70 
cut should preferably 
center of the work. for 


r. wilh 
inces 
be 


sale} 


of the natural overgrowth o 


metals at the ends. 
cant helps.” 


A solubl 


fron Plating 


Probably the most rece 


method of salvage is thro 


dium of iron deposition. 


very few applications for 


until the beginning of the 


flict. Today 


it is increas 


nence because of the abu 


relative cheapness of iron 


of its removal 
low cost. It 
anode and 


hard and brittle metal 
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from an 
is dissolved 


it can be de] 


W 


V 


tr 


-() (5 





posited 
ind, 
NICKEe| 


rature 








cll e converted to a soft 


netal. Because of its 


malle 


‘ty the sit is more resistant to 
rosion other forms of iron. 
sits ha’ og a Brinell hardness of 
F360 ha een obtained. It ma- 
mes wel | can be hardened by 
hurizing \r nitriding, can be welded 
b has high magnetic properties. 
oyeral solutions are being used for 
commercial application of iron. A 
pple bath is a concentrated solution 
ferrous ammonium sulfate (50 oz./- 
at room temperature and a cur- 


t density of 20 amp./sq. ft. Higher 
peratures, about 60°C., allow 
her current densities of about 60 
p./sq. ft. at pH 5.0-5.5. This bath is 
ch less corrosive than most baths, 
subject to objectionable oxida- 
, and gives harder deposits. 
{a softer, more ductile deposit is 
ired the following is an excellent 


ni: 


50 oz./gal. 
25 oz./gal. 
185°-200°F. 
60-70 amp./sq. ft. 


errous chloride 
‘alcium chloride 
emperature 
‘urrent density 
he throwing power of these iron 
ting baths parallels that of nickel 
ting solutions. Pitting is reduced 
the use of proper wetting agents 
| by bagging the anodes. In general 
piardness of the deposit is lowered 
increasing the acidity and tem- 





Courtesy The International Nickel Co. 


After plating 


After machining 


Hard nickel plated shaft. 


perature of the bath or by decreasing 
the current density. 

In a paper presented at The Electro- 
chemical Society convention this year, 
an improved iron plating solution was 
described by W. B. Stoddard, Jr. This 


solution contains: 
200-500 
Manganese chloride . 3- 5 


Gardinol W. A. pow- 


Ferrous chloride 


g3 98 


AL. 
/L. 


der (as anti-pitter) 1 g./L. 
Temperature 150°-200°F. 
Current density 50 amp./sq. ft. 
pH 2.0 


As in the case of nickel, if the de- 
sired hardness of chromium is sought, 
the deposit of iron, after machining 


and hardening by carburizing or ni- 
triding, is topped with a layer of hard 
chromium and is then ground and 
lapped to size. The ferrous ammonium 
sulfate solution is best used as the 
underlayer to the hard chromium 
coating. 

At our plant we have utilized a 
unique process which has_ worked 
splendidly on shafts which are worn 
as much as 1/16”-1/8” on the bearing 
diameters. The part is properly metal- 
sprayed in the usual manner with a 
high carbon steel and after machining 
to a good finish, is plated with hard 
chromium of sufficient thickness to be 
ground down to finished size leaving 
a 0.003”-0.005" layer of chromium. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PREPARATION AND HEADING OF POLISHING WHEELS WITH GLUE 


ntent of glue to the degree necessary 


producing its maximum strength. 


Breaking Up or Cracking Up 
Wheel Heads 

leather or fabric polishing whvels 
e used instead of solid grinding 
eels, because a degree of flexibility 
adaptability is required in a metal 
ishing operation. An unbroken 
ad of grain and dried glue on the 
e of a polishing wheel is not very 
ible or adaptable. To “soften” the 
wel head, it is customary to break 
up or crack it. This is done by 


Anding the wheel on a flat, hard sur- 
re. The head is struck with light 
OWS } 


1%-inch diameter pipe 
at an angle of 45° to the axis of 
\fter each blow, the wheel 
‘lightly until a complete 
rallel cracks is produced 

The process is repeated 
e held so that the cracks 
e second series of blows 

with the cracks of the 
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(Concluded from page 266) 


first series of blows. This procedure 
is desirable with either glued disc 
polishing wheels or polishing wheels 


of the compress type construction. 


Balancing Polishing Wheels 


A new polishing wheel should be 
balanced. An unbalanced wheel run- 
ning at polishing speeds is potentially 
dangerous, fatiguing to the operator, 
harmful to the polishing lathe and 
wheels, and cannot produce smooth, 
uniformly polished surfaces. There- 
fore, the “balance” of the wheel should 
be determined and corrected, if neces- 
sary. This can be done by attaching 
the requisite amount of lead securely 
to the wheel and thus offset the wheel’s 
uneven distribution of weight. 
polishing wheel manufacturers _pro- 
vide balancing tubes and _ balancing 
lead of proper diameter to fit the tubes. 
A balancing tool, or ways, is neces- 


Some 


sary to make this operation accurate 
and effective. 


1944 


Conclusion 


An attempt has been made to indi- 
cate the procedures and importance of 
correct preparation and heading of 
polishing wheels. Without an under- 
standing and appreciation of these fac- 
tors, efficient and satisfactory polishing 
cannot be accomplished, regardless of 
the type of wheel used. Part IV of 
this series will consider the standard 
types of polishing wheels and _ their 
application in polishing operations. 


Corrections in Part II 


Page 203—second column—in the line 
immediately above Figure 1, the word “im 
possible” should have been the word “pos- 
sible”. 

Page 203—third column—the sentence be- 
ginning on the third last line has a phrase 
omitted. It should read, “In general, a soft, 
loosely-woven sheeting is used for “color- 
ing” operations and a harder tightly-woven 


‘ 


sheeting for “cutting down”. 
Page 206—second column—in the. thir- 
teenth line from the top of the page, the 


word “section” should read sections 
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Recovery of Free Acid from Pickling Licuor, 


By HARRY W. GEHM 


Veuw Jersey 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Acetone has been found superior to solvents previ- 
ously tried for promoting the crystallization of cop- 
peras from pickling liquor. While not satisfactory 
for the treatment of continuous-process liquor, batch 
liquor responds well from the standpoints of ferrous 
sulfate removal, acid concentration, quality of sepa- 
rated copperas, and acetone separation. A system 
for applying this process without appreciable acetone 
loss may be of practical value. 


LU MEROUS processes have been devised for the recovery 
of acid from spent pickling liquors, They were re- 
Most 


of these processes consist of separating ferrous sulfate from 


viewed by Hodge' in his summary on acid wastes. 


the liquor by crystallization brought about by evaporation 
and cooling. Many types of operating techniques were de- 
veloped to separate the maximum quantity of copperas. The 
best of these processes left considerable copperas in solution 
and hence did not prove attractive to industry. 

\ process patented by de Lattre® differed markedly from 
the others in that methanol was employed to produce 
crystallization. The alcohol was recovered by distillation 
and the recovered acid made up to strength and returned to 
the pickling vats. The crystalline copperas was dried and 
stored, 

This process seemed to lend itself to improvement through 
the possible use of solvents now available at relatively low 
cost. Preliminary experiments were made in which the 
relative effectiveness of several alcohols and ketones for pro- 
moting crystallization of the copperas was determined. Of 
the several solvents employed, acetone proved most effective. 
When added in sufficient volume, the copperas could be 
rapidly separated to a high degree from spent liquor. The 
results obtained appeared to justify further study of this 
method of treatment. 


Batch Liquor 


The first liquor studied was of the batch type and had the 
following percentage analysis: ferrous sulfate 15.75, sulfuric 
acid 4.88. water 79.37. The treatment consisted of adding 
250 ml. of the liquor slowly to a measured volume of acetone 
which was constantly agitated at a high rate. The liquor 
containing the crystals was then vacuum-filtered, pressed. 
and washed with 10 ml. of acetone on the filter to displace 
acid filtrate. The filtrate was passed through a packed and 
heated rectifying column which delivered almost  water- 
free acetone at the top and acetone-free acid at the bottom. 
The recovered acid was analyzed for free acid and copperas 


content. 


(Reprinted with permission from“Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, Vol. 35, No. 9). 
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\ series of five 250-ml. samples were treated fy th 
method, using 100, 200, 300, 400, and 500 mil. of 


The percentages of acid and ferrous sulfate in the recoyoy 


acetor 
liquors are shown in Figure 1. These curves shoy 
optimum results, in terms of copperas removal, were 
tained when 400 ml. of acetone were employed, the | 
centration of ferrous sulfate dropping from 15.75 to sig 
under | per cent. Acid concentration, due to loss of \ 
with the crystallized salt, reached a maximum of 8.36 4 
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cent when 250 ml. of acetone were used. The ferrous sulfy 
content of this recovered liquor was 2.45 per cent. J] 
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Fig. 1. Acid and copperas concentrations produced by treotmen! 


batch pickling liquor with acetone 


above concentration of ferrous sulfate would again 
duced on the addition of make-up acid and wal 
creat difference existed between the acid conce Lon WIS 
250 or 400 ml. of acetone were used, and the | . 
content of the recovered liquors was low in « ase, uo 
volumes of 250 ml. of liquor to 250 ml. of aceto ra 
ratio was selected for further study of this pr: 
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\ run employing these proportions was made in which 
} the pertinent data were obtained. This run is presented 


; : 
lable | and summarized as follows: 

Ferrous sulfate content of the liquor was reduced 

4 most 85 per cent. 

2. Acid concentration was increased over 71 per cent. 

] \n acid-free copperas was produced which, while con- 
ining about 10 molecules of water of crystallization, ap- 
ared dry. 

4 |. The copperas before acetone removal contained 7 per 
nt of the ketone. 

). Only 3 per cent of the acetone used was lost. despite 

1 fact that the system employed was not closed and no 

ial precautions were taken against acetone loss. 

: (. The acetone separated from the recovered acid was 
wtically water-free, and the recovered acid was completely 
elone-tree, 

\n effort was made to reduce the ferrous sulfate content 
the recovered acid still further by adding make-up acid 

t to acetone treatment. Sufficient concentrated sulfuric 

4 ul was added to a sample of liquor to raise the acid to 10 

tcent. This sample was treated with an equal volume of 





‘lone in the manner previously described. The ferrous 
] liale content of the recovered acid was determined and 
und to be 2.46 per cent. This was practically the same as 
found in similarly treated liquor to which make-up 


' t | | 
nae id had not heen added. 


Continuous-Process Liquor 
lreatn similar to that applied to batch liquor was 
fd for liquor from continuous pickling process. This 
be nad the following percentage analysis: ferrous sulfate 
iat ul acid 10,00, water 82.12 (by difference). A 
is were made by treating 250-ml. samples of 
ahi , LOO, 250, 325, and 400 ml. of acetone respec- 
and ferrous sulfate concentrations were de- 


he recovered liquors. 
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Results of this treatment are shown in Figure 2. Optimum 
treatment was obtained when 400 ml. of acetone were em- 
ployed. This treatment reduced the ferrous sulfate content 
from 7.88 to 2.3 per cent and increased the acid cencentra- 
tion from 10 to 11.8 per cent. 


Discussion 

Experimentation revealed that acetone was superior to 
the fatty alcohols, such as methanol, used in the de Lattre 
process for promoting crystallization of copperas from spent 
pickling liquors. Batch liquor was best treated with an 
equal volume of acetone, producing 85 per cent removal ot 
ferrous sulfate and an increase in acid concentration of 71 
per cent. From L000 gallons of this waste treated, 680 gal- 
lons of acid would be recovered. When brought up to the 
original 15 per cent acid concentrtiion and volume. with 
strong acid for re-use, the ferrous sulfate concentration 
could be reduced to as low as 1.6 per cent. 


For such a process to operate economically. high acetone 
recovery would be necessary. In the laboratory experiments 
97 per cent recovery was obtained in an open system. Large- 
scale closed-system operation of such a_ process should 
realize recoveries well in excess of 99 per cent. The copperas 
obtained from this process was free of acid and in a relatively 
dry state. In this form it could be dumped or marketed, if 


possible, 


FABLE 1] TREATMENT OF BATCH PICKLING LIQUOR WITIL AN 
FOUAL VOLUME OF ACETONI 


( ' ml. liquor weighing l grams contained 4s grams FeSQs, 
grams HeSQi, 246 grams Het); 250 ml. acetone weighe 
Acetone Copperas < ‘ \ 
Recovered from liquor Acetone-wet copperas, 
231 ml; sp. gr. 0.789 108 g. 
Acetone-free copperas, Wt 
Remaining in cop 94 g. NO § 
peras, 20 ml. FeSOu present 32.16 2 Wt FeSO, 
Recovered from cop 4.56 ¢ 
peras, 14 ml. Water present, 51.84 2 We HeSOg present, 
Wt. HLoO 
Water of cerystalliz 
Potal used 250 ml tion in copperas, I FeSO 4 
Total recovered 45 ml pH f copperas, 3.5 HeSO 
- Free ced, trace 
Total lost 5m 
Recovery 7 


Efforts to improve the separation of copperas by pre- 
addition of make-up acid were without success. It is possible, 
however, that the quantity of acetone required to give 
similar results to equal volume addition could be reduced if 
make-up acid was added prior to treatment. 


Spent liquor from the continuous pickling process could 
be treated to produce considerable reduction in ferrous 
sulfate content. Volumes of acetone almost twice that of 
the liquor were required, and only a small concentration of 
acid resulted. This occurred because the ferrous sulfate 
concentration in this liquor was too low to remove much 


water as water of crystallization. 
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Che Ancient Art of the Gold Beater 








By JOSEPH DANFORTH LITTLE 


OLD beating as an industry is as 
G ancient and honorable as it is 
fascinating and wonderful. It is highly 
skilled craft, although the methods used 
have changed very little in hundreds 


Homer, the Greek poet, in 
his “Odyssey,” written centuries before 


of years. 


the dawn of the Christian era, relates 
that cattle were prepared for sacrifice 
by having their horns covered with 
gold. For this operation he tells us 
that an anvil, a hammer, and _ pliers 
Pliny, the elder, the 
Roman writer who succumbed to the 


were employ ed. 


suffocating vapors and gases from the 
Vesuvius which buried 
Herculaneum and Pompeii in 79 A. D., 
mentions the art of gold beating and 
gives us, what appears to be, the earl- 
iest reference to the gold beating proc- 
He tell us it was first used in 
Rome about 100 B.C. He also tells us 
that the ornaments of the Capitol were 
then gilded and that this form of em- 
bellishment spread to other public 
He fur- 
ther tells us that, in gilding, the gold 
was laid on marble with the white of 
an egg and on wood with a special glue 
red earth and chalk. He 


states that an ounce of gold could be 


eruption of 


ess. 


buildings and private houses. 


containing 


beaten into 700 leaves four fingers 
square. ns 


During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the craze for gilding became 


so strong in France. that laws 





were 
The Ancient Egyptian Gold Beater. From a 


Fresco at Thebes. 18th Dynasty. After Prisse 
d’Avennes. 
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passed, forbidding its use in interior 
decoration and on furniture. The 
German monk, Theophilus, in the 
ninth century speaks of protecting the 
gold with parchment, during the beat- 
ing and that it is here that the cutch 
comes into play. In England in early 
days, the Gold Beater’s Guild was one 
of the most influential in all London. 
The gold beater’s craft fought the fish- 
mongers and drapers or tailors for 
precedence and bloody conflicts be- 
tween these were not uncommon. The 
ancient gold beaters in London were 
known by the big yellow arm and ham- 
mer at the door. 


The art of working in gold seems to 
have come from the Egyptians and it is 
practiced in almost the same way today 
as it was by gold workers of ancient 
Greece and still more ancient Egypt. 
In that ancient country gold beating 
was done, so archaeologists tell us, as 
early as 2000 B. C. or about 4,000 years 
ago and the gold beaters today in New 
York City and Boston are making gold 
leaf practically in the same way, that 
is a small piece of gold is laid between 
two skins and hammered by hand until 
it is the thickness or thinness of prac- 
tically nothing at all. As to the exact 
method used by the ancients, no ac- 
count is available but there is little 
doubt but that they were much the 
same as those of today. 

The Egyptians used gold leaf on 
tombs, mummies and on mummy cases. 
Some of the gilding is so thin that 
it resembles modern electro-gilding. 
These ancient people gathered the pre- 
cious metal from the sands of the Nile 
and on the interior plateau called 
Belad-el-Tibbiar (Gold Country). Be- 
fore the time of Moses, the Egyptians 
had gilded the statuettes in the temple 
of Serapis, applying the foil over a 
coat of sized chalk. The Persians at 
the battle of Plataea had beds which 
were covered with gilded and silver 
ornaments. From Asia this custom 
passed to Rome, where the beds used 
by the women were gilded. 


The skill of the gold beater has for 


thousands of years defied the mind and 
hand of the inventor and the machine 
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Gold Beater of the 15th Century 


+ 


age expert, who have made many a 
tempts to substitute machines {or 
manual workers but with the exception 
of a few refinements or minor details 
no machine has been invented that wil 
accomplish the desired result. The 
process employed by the ancients | 
defied the march of 
proven. more than a match for 

experts and therefore the same met! 

of making gold leaf have prevailed ‘0! 
many centuries. (Editor's Note: Du 
ing the last few years great advances 
have been made in the productio 
gold leaf by electrodeposition.) | 
art of the gold beater looks simp 
very simple, but it takes a man thie 


4 


or four years to learn to beat gold 


progress 


p 


properly. With hand labor enter 
so largely into the process 0! manulac 
ture, the output per man-hour is nec 
sarily smali. The actual ating 
done by men, only those with lon 
experience being capable of | ing 
loal of the 


the best leaf, while a great 
subsidiary work, preparing. cultit: 
and booking is performed }y wom 

The first feature that impresses | 


on entering a gold beatin stablis! 
ment is the noise made by th orkmes 
‘ blocks 

who stand in front of the g7 te 
hey 


pounding with their hamn 
strike with hammers of \ 
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7 to 20 pounds, on 
nent, and with eight or 
ering at one time, the 
rable. The only modern 

t] hole operation of gold 
ting of today is the electric motor 
old beaters use to turn 
ollers when rolling out the ingot 
jd. as it comes from the United 
tes Assay Office. This is one of the 
. advances made on the methods 
Jhundreds of years ago. However, 
mv of the gold beaters of today 
| use the rollers turned by hand when 



















ling out the ingot. 


Men in an unusual business are usu- 
y very courteous and willing to en- 
hten ‘a stranger with information 
rarding their business. This the 
‘ter discovered when he called on 
Orville C. Correll, president of the 
}-Purpose Gold Corp. of Brooklyn. 
er giving considerable data regard- 
b the making of gold leaf, he per- 
tted the writer to make a tour of 
pection of this gold beating estab- 
ment which, in addition to gold 





Courtesy All-Purpose Gold Cor} 
Above—Gold Beaters at work. Hammers are not lifted each time but bounced, the beater's 
hand merely guiding them properly. It takes about 50,000 hammer blows to make gold leaf, 


ting, operates a machine shop, pro- and a block of pure gold weighing a little over six ounces will eventually cover 500 square feet. 
ng war materials, about 90% of 
s establishment being given over to Below—The Gold Beater examines the finished product. 


r work. The gold beaters of today ee ee ee re 


\) and before the same kind of a block 
WOT swing the same kind of a hammer 
|go through the same processes and 
tions of pounding, pounding and 
inding, as did the gold beaters of 
ndreds of years ago. 


How Gold Leaf Is Made 


thodsf/\n ingot of pure gold is supplied 
-d {orf the United States Assay Office. The 
Dw is about 3 inches long, one and 
anceagpall inch wide and one inch thick. 
is small ingot weighs 12144 to 13 
(heg™meces and at the present price of gold 
mplefm™uld cost about $425.00. Pure gold 
threegm™too soit for commercial use and is 
voldf™refore alloved with a very small 
teringgmpount of copper and silver. The 
vufac-gmPount of alloy will vary according to 
neces fim etade of gold leaf to be made. Most 
ng SM the gold leaf is about 2214 carat 





ume. If no alloy were added the gold 
a ) | : 
jucing™@ would he too soft for practical use. 
vf them) 


le gold ingot with a small amount 


utting lov ; : P 
Moy is placed in a crucible, melted 


1 pours he ingot, after cooling, 


of ‘ ‘ th of a small bar about 5 

hel 1 be in inch wide and about 

i ee Of an inch thick or about 

me in wo small yeast cakes if 

* end. It is then rolled, 
eater 





rolled again until it is 


“| 
~ 
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reduced to a long ribbon about one- 
thousandth inch thick and 120 feet 
long. It is now ready for the gold 
beater. 

The gold beater receives his mate- 
rial in the form of a ribbon about an 
inch wide and 24 feet long. The ribbon 
is cut into 200 squares, each weighing 
From this ribbon 
to the finished leaf the gold is not 


about six grains. 


touched with the hand but is manipu- 
lated with boxwood or bamboo pincers. 
The squares of gold are placed in a 
package of alternating squares of vel- 
lum or parchment. The package re- 
sembles a small book about one inch 
There 


are 200 leaves in each package and 


thick and four inches square. 


these are held in position with wide 
bands of parchment. This package or 
book. “cutch” (sometimes 
spelled “kutch”), is ready for the first 
operation which is known as “ 
the cutch.” 


granite or 


called a 


beating 
It is placed on a block of 
marble supported by a 
heavy wooden post or beam one foot 
square and approximately three feet 
high. This post is set down into the 
ground, to overcome the vibration and 
to provide a resilient base for the 
granite. In the old gold beating shops 
the rebound was obtained by having 
the shop in the basement so that a 
large block of wood could be imbedded 


in the earth and on this was mounted 


This setting gave 
rebound. In the 


a granite block. 
resiliency for the 
All-Purpose shop this has been changed 
by mounting the blocks on heavy 
springs, so they are able to beat gold 
on the fourth floor of the building in- 
stead of the basement. 

The workman, to accomplish the de- 
sired result, hammers for about a half 


an hour with a hammer weighing 
seventeen pounds. These hammers 


have short wooden handles, with heads 
of cast iron, four inch faces and convex 
surfaces. Some of the hammers are 
very old having been handed down 
from generation to generation of gold 
beaters. Under the heavy measured 
blows of the hammer the leaves or 
squares of gold begin to expand or 
stretch. With constant hammering for 
about a half an hour the leaves of gold, 
which were about ene and a half inch 
square have spread and reached the 
edge of the parchment and are now 
about four inches square. Fortunately 
for the workman, after each blow the 
hammer rebounds to about shoulder 
height, so that the second blow and all 
succeeding blows are much easier than 
the first. 
guide the hammer with the right hand, 


The important thing is to 


and after each blow, to very deftly 
turn and twist what appears to be a 
package of paper, about four inches 
square and less than an inch thick. 





Gold Cutting Dept. 


Courtesy All-Purpose Gold Corp. 


This is one of the operations in the gold beating industry performed by 


women. Work tables are surrounded on three sides by glass, for even a slight breath of air on 
the leaf of gold must be avoided. 
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The strokes are delive - 
of about fifty to the ite, | 


interesting to note that parchme 

is obtained in England consists dale. 
discarded sixteenth an seventooyim. 
century documents, such is old deo. 
and testaments on pare nt of ye * ' 


fine quality. Nothing has been {oy 
to take the place of the parchmey 
Paper or cloth would disintegrate jy 
very short time. In beating gold, 4 
art of the workman consists | 
striking that the gold will always 
thinnest in the center. He must hag 
mer with evenness all over the squay 
in order that the sheets of gold 
extend without losing their form, 
he must keep the thickest part 
the edges. 

The 200 leaves of gold are then 
moved from the cutch with pincers 


s 
‘ 


bamboo and laid one by one on My | 
cushion and cut into four squares willbe h: 
a “skewing”. knife, so that now thei yee) 
are eight hundred small sheets of wll ul 
Instead of placing these gold leav@oy y 
back between parchment, each piece Hey 
gold is placed between two pieces ept 
goldbeater’s skins. This packag ch 
known as a “shoder.” and consists ting 
800 goldbeater’s skins about 4!» inchéiifins. 
square. It is now ready for the secuillieces 


stage of making gold leaf. 


The skins are from the large integuar 
tines of oxen and their prepara ch 
a jealously guarded secret. controle In 
by two English firms. For twenty twe 
turies or more goldbeater’s skins haygifush 
been used in interleaving gold wot 
when hammering gold into leaf fonfild_ 
It takes five hundred oxen to su eral 
enough membrane to make one shoidjnd | 
and the cost for one pack Is approxgn ja 


mately $150. Three months are ‘olfrpo 


sumed in the treatment of the mens 1 


brane which, when finished. ma rth 
beaten for months without injury. [jf 

the past thirty years the govern thin 
of Europe and the United States ace, 


been seeking a suitable substitute ! ne 


this precious membrane, which 
used in making gas cells for lig! 
than-air craft. The skins. as [asejpint 


from the cattle. are small and cost (pies 
teen to twenty-five cents ea: Pr i 
ing brings the cost to ten dol pea 
square yard. An airship te sl pent 
Los Angeles required th tt it th 
square yards of this m 
gas cells. OK 
The goldbeater resull s pm 
beating and the shode1 ammeream Th 
from two to four hours 1 mucaampate 
lighter hammer, known 1 sprediamact 
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ing about 12 pounds. 
is now more careful. 
ind precise than before. 
a cold, having spread to 
es e shoder. are now about 
juare and are removed 

+h the | oo pincers or tongs. The 
| by one. laid on a leather 
id and each is again cut 


sniol 
JNU! 


to four rts with a unique little 
trument known to the craft as a 

yagon. 
fhis little instrument is like a child’s 
jiniature sled with parallel runners 
is made of malacca. The gold 


aves are now so thin that the edge 
steel knife would leave a ragged 
lve. The wagon, with its malacca 
mers, cuts them perfectly, as it is 
wlied to each leaf with a very slight 
essure. and divides each leaf again 
iy four equal parts. These leaves 
e handled one at a time with bamboo 
ncers and made into “moulds.” These 
oulds must not be confused with the 
on mould used for the ingot of gold. 
hey are identical with the shoder, 
ept that they are slightly wider on 
ch side and are composed of alter- 
ping leaves of gold and goldbeater’s 
ins. When they are filled with 800 
eces of gold in each, they will make 
books. each about five inches 
uare and about one inch thick and 
ch will weigh only a few ounces. 
In placing these thin leaves of gold 
tween the skins it is necessary to 
ush both sides of the skins and 
ooth out the gold leaf to prevent the 
ld from sticking to the skins. This 
ration is done with a Siberian hare’s 
nd foot. The hind foot of an Ameri- 
n jack rabbit will not answer for this 
rpose. The fur on the hind foot of 
is rabbit. that roamed the wastes of 
tthern Europe or Siberia is very 
tt and for brushing the gold leaf 
thing has been found to take its 
ace. A powder. made of pulverized 


ne mixed with shaving soap and 
lowed to dry before using, is em- 


bved with this rabbit’s foot. At this 


int the gold is so thin that it adheres 
lekly to anything it touches and if 
umpled in the hand, the particles dis- 
pear in the pores of the skin. Fre- 
pently hat is necessary to flatten 
Ht the t vold leaf is a faint breath 
ur, laced on a sign or on a 
K ( r on a shop window it will 
The consisting of the gold- 
iter and the gold leaves, is 
_ ess and heated to drive 
EY 
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Courtesy All-Purpose Gold ¢ 


A corner of the Gold Laying Dept. This is another operation in the gold beating industry which 
is usually performed by women. 


out any moisture. It again goes 
through the beating process and. is 
beaten for five to six hours with ham- 
mers weighing seven pounds. This is 
the third and final beating operation 
and the finishing time will depend upon 
the weather, the eye, and the steadiness 
of the arm. In beating the mould the 
greatest skill on the part of the beater 
is required. Now, more than at any 
time during the entire process, is the 
quality of the finished leaf determined. 

Under the constant hammering, the 
gold leaves will have extended so that 
they become about five inches square 
and of the desired thinness. The skins 
are now withdrawn and each leaf is 
removed with the wooden pliers, and 
one by one the eight hundred leaves 
are laid on a leather pad or cushion 
and cut with the wagon into four pieces. 
The gold leaves are now so thin that in 
laying them on the cushion they are 
“blown out flat” with the breath, an 
operation that requires considerable 
skill. They are then trimmed to the 
final size. The gold leaves are trans- 
lucent and will stand continuous beat- 
ing although they will tear like a sheet 
At this point the gold leaf 
having expanded to the edges of the 


of paper. 


skins are of the requisite thinness of 
about three-millionths of an inch. 


Up to this point gold beating has 


been a man’s job, no woman ever hav- 


1944 


ing entered the field of gold beating. 
Women and girls now separate the 
leaves from the mould and make them 
into books, each book containing 25 
sheets of gold leaf, placed between 
sheets of paper. These cold leaves 
are 3%, inches square or 3°, inches 
Each little square of 
gold that we started out with, has now 


9) 


by 37% inches. 


spread to sixteen sheets nearly four 
times the size of the original ones. 
The goldbeater is by no means in- 
dependent of the weather conditions. 
The weather has a great deal to do 
If the 


day be damp, the gold sticks to the 


with successful gold beating. 


mould and the results are not as sat- 
isfactory as those obtained on a fine 
If the day be cold 


and frosty the gold becomes dull, so 


and sunny day. 


goldbeaters are all for fine, warm and 


sunny days. 


\ skillful goldbeater can hammer 
out a °s inch cube of gold into a 
sheet of gold that will cover a floor 
12 feet square. It is possible to ham- 
mer one grain of gold so thin that it 
\ single 


ounce of this precious metal, in the 


will cover 75 square inches. 


hands of an expert goldbeater can be 
made to spread and cover 25.000 
square inches or about 175 square feet. 
If this single ounce were in a strip 
one inch wide. it could be made to 
extend over 2.000 feet. 


THIS IS WASHINGTON- 


By George W. Grupp 


Meta Finisninc’s Washington Correspondent 


Alarm Clock Limitation Order L-275 
Production Procedure on April 14, 1944, for the purpos 


Established 


Baltimore-Washington At the 
Branch Meeting more- Washington 


issued 


April meeting of the Balti- 
Branch of the 

American Electroplaters’ Society, the 
first stag meeting in about a year, Mr. L. A. Critchfield of the 
United Chromium Corporation gave an interesting and informa- 
tive talk on “Copper and Zine Plating With Pyrophosphate 
Solutions” which he illustrated with about fifty different sam- 
ples of work and with curve charts which he sketched on the 
blackboard. He first described how 
the dangers of cyanide baths resulted in research and in the 


was 


of establishing the routine and pr 
cedure for the production and 

tribution of new spring driven and electrically operated alan 
clocks. According to this order, manufacturers will be assigne 
individual quarterly quotas for production and delivery 

alarm clocks. Only alarm clocks with movements and cases 
approved by the WPB may be made. Approval of mode 
be based largely on the economy of production and minimun 


] 


the desire to overcome Is wi 


These solutions are use of critical materials. 


and contact with them does not irritate 


discovery of the pyrophosphate solutions. 
free from toxic fumes; 
the skin No ventilation is 
citric acid is used as a buffer. 
free rinsing. 


as cyanide does. and 


The solutions, he said, were 


necessary ; 
The Non-Jeweled Clock & Watcl 
Manufacturers Industry Advis 

Committee of the WPB were told by 
the Board’s experts that many of th 
1,200,000 war alarm clocks permitted for production in th 
second quarter of 1944 must go to fill military requirement 
At this meeting it was also disclosed that some electric ala: 
clocks will be produced and distributed during the se 


low-priced 


1,200,000 Alarm 
Clocks for 
Second Quarter 


Filters should be used to remove all organic 
matter since such matter increases the brittleness of the deposit. 
In copper plating the pH range is from 7 to 8%. 
is 50 to 60 amperes per square foot. 
the most suitable for anodes. 


The speed 
Copper cathode sheet is 
The tank can be brick or rubber 
Air agitation results in a smooth finish and no bright- 
necessary. In zine plating, however, a brightener is 
In zine plating the pH range is from 11 to 11%. 
An unlined steel tank can be used and the degree of corrosion 


lined. 

ener is 
ae ee quarter; and a limited production of non-jeweled 
distribution to 


wrist watches will be authorized for nurses 


resistance of this type of plating is determined by the purity 
of the zinc. 


student nurses, and nurses’ aides. 


Restrictions on the use of coarse grit 
oxide abrasive grain 
coated abrasive pro 


Aluminum Oxide 
Abrasive Restrictions 


Revoked 


WPB Field Offices 


Powers Increased 


On 


nounced 


April 8, 1944, the WPB an- 
that arrangements have 

been made to grant field offices of 
the Board the power to process applications for priority assist- 
ance on Form WPB-541 (formerly PD-1A) involving not more 
than $25,000. And these same offices will be empowered to 
pass on applications for construction of facilities up to $100,000. 
Field offices will continue to have authority to grant the right 
the Controlled Materials Plan 
and operating supplies (MRO) symbol on 


aluminum 
bonded and 
ucts, and on some types of rubber 
bonded abrasive products were removed by the revocation 
Conservation Order M-319-a on April 11, 1944. 


Additional uses of alumi 
essential products has been 
by amending on March 

Supplementary Order M-1-i. Aluminum restrictions } 
liberalized for usage for (1) aluminizing or calori 


anhydrous aluminum chloride, (3) cathodes for © 


Aluminum 


to use Restrictions Eased 


maintenance, repair 


WPB-541 


Form 
applicat ions. 


Private Enterprise (merican 


Faces Crucial Test 


The system of private 
enterprise will face a crucial test in 
the post-war period, according to a 
study, “Price Making in a Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse, made public on April 17, 1944, by the Brookings Insti- 
tute. 
tion executives and union officials follow price policies that 
make for high production. 


Democracy,” by 
ermanent prosperity can be expected only if corpora- 


The study points out that unless 
productive capacity is aggressively used to produce more ade- 
quate consumers’ goods than the masses have hitherto enjoyed, 
a popular demand for extensive government economic control 
is likely to arise. 


refining of zinc and cadmium, (4) chemical process 
ment for use in manufacturing plants, provided that 
action makes the use of other materials impracti 

commercial radio equipment and all wire communicati 
ment, but only where aluminum, copper or copper 

was used in commercial production in the United Stat 
1939, 1940 or 1941, (6) electric bus bars, bare elect 
ductors, and current-carrying accessories for condu 
galvanizing, for addition to bath, (8) industrial spray 
grease guns, (9) mechanical, electrical, drafting, ¢! 
geophysical, industrial, and laboratory instruments, 

tain lighting equipment, (11) and many other ite! 
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ET FINISHING, 


L-103-b as 
amended on March 23, 1944, pro- 
vides that “blackplate (including 
located; electrolytic, waste-waste and frozen plate” 


Black Supplementary Orde 
Restr is Lifted 


used for beverage bottle crowns. 


Chrot n Metal Supplementary Order M-18-a-l was 
Exemption Poundage amended on March 27, 1944, for the 
Reduced purpose of providing that a proc- 
essor or dealer may deliver to any 

iny calendar month not more than 250 pounds of 

metal without special authorization. Previous to 


d order 3,000 pounds were exempt. 


Copper Surplus On April 5, 1944, the Copper Divi- 
and Deficit sion of the WPB announced that 

“1944 brass mill operations . . . in- 
dicates, at best, a small surplus of copper by the end of the 
ear.’ Then it went on to say: “Requirements figures have 


heen adjusted to represent realistic demand and mill capaci- 
ties.” Then the announcement added: “However, copper pro- 
juction figures were based upon ideal operating conditions and 
maximum output. Therefore, in view of growing manpower 


shortages resulting from the military draft policy, a deficit of 
opper might result.” This may sound a bit confusing, but 


that is the way the Washington bureaucrats think. 


Electric Flat Iron 
Production 
Authorization Sought 


Applications for authorization to 
produce a portion of the 2,200,000 
electric flat irons under a_ special 
emergency program have been made 
by over 30 different manufacturers. Nine of these have already 
een granted permission to produce a total of 200,000. WPB 
eld officials investigate each applicant’s ability to manufac- 
ture irons without interfering with war work. 


The Employment of The War Department recently re- 
Returning Soldiers leased a booklet entitled “Informa- 

tion For Soldiers Going Back to 
Civilian Life” for distribution to honorably discharged men for 


purpose of telling them among other things how to get 
job. Under the heading of “Getting a Job” the soldier is 
idvised that if he wants his old job back he must make appli- 


‘ 


ition for re-employment within 40 days after the date of his 
lischarge. On this subject it points out that “Your former 
employer is required to give you your old job back (or its 
equivalent) if he possibly can, at the same rate of pay and with 
‘same seniority and privileges you previously had.” 





"ARE WE RUSHING YOU TOO MUCH, JOE ?° 


May, 1944 


Employment of The National Advisory Police Com 
Children Being mittee of the Federal 
Watched Agency recently released a manua 

on the “Techniques of Law Enforce- 
ment in the Treatment of Juveniles and the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency.” In the chapter under “Unlawful Em 
ployment of Minor” police officers have been instructed to be 
on the alert to enforce the prevention of child labor “because 
of the war, the labor situation has become critical to the point 


security 


that many children of school age are deserting the classroom 
for the shop, factory, office and other employment.” 


Enameled Ware 
Variety Expanded 


According to Limitation Order 
L-30-b as amended on April 3, 1944, 
the manufacturers of enameled sauce 
pans, sauce pots, basins, bedpans, and instrument trays may 
now make these enameled wares in a wider variety of sizes 
than previously. The amended order also permits the produ 
tion of enameled dippers and metal covers for enameled steam- 
table pans. This amended order does not mean an over-all 
increase in production of enamel ware because iron and steel 
quotas have not been increased. 


Flatware Restrictions 
Amended 


Manufacturers of flatware have been 
granted permission to use chrome 
stainless steel, from restricted stock- 
piles, in the making of knives, forks, dessert spoons, and tea- 
spoons for sale to hospitals, war plant cafeterias, hotels, res- 
taurants, and other institutional users of flatware by Limitation 
Order L-140-b amended on March 21, 1944. Stainless steel 
flatware for home use is still prohibited. Specifications for 
the minimum thickness of silver plating and minimum gauges 
of metal for flatware to fill non-military orders are still in 
effect in the amended order. 


Galvanized Ware 
Quotas in Second 
Quarter Fixed 


Manufacturers of galvanized pails 
and buckets, wash tubs, wash boilers, 
funnels, fire shovels, and storage 
cans for petroleum products will be 
permitted to use iron and steel in the second quarter of 1944 
at the same rate as in the first quarter of this year, when they 
were given supplementary quotas which increased their per 
mitted rate of usage from 50 per cent to 92% per cent of the 
quarterly average in the year ending June 30, 1941. This 
quota was granted in Direction 2 to Limitation Order L-30-a 
issued on March 20, 1944. 


Plating Restricted on General Conservation Order L-250 
Electric Motor was amended March 30, 1944, to 
Controllers provide that “no copper, chromium, 
nickel, cadmium, or alloys or fin- 
ishes, thereof shall be used in the manufacture of enclosing 
cases, name plates, identification plates or door handles for 


electric motor controllers.” 


Preference Ratings 
for Class B Facilities 


Rules governing acquisition of pref 
erence ratings and allotments for 
the manufacture of Class B facilities 
by a person who will make such facility for his own use when 
he is not regularly engaged in the manufacture of such facili- 
ties have been clarified in CMP Regulation No. 1, Direction 
No. 34, as amended March 28, 1944. The amended direction 
points out that such a manufacturer “may follow the procedure 
in this direction in the same way as described for a Class A 
product. If you make the Class B facility in the normal course 
of your business, you must get the material by use of a CMP-4B 
application which you ordinarily file.” 














Production Reduction According to W. Ellison Chalmers, 
Problem chief of staff, of the WPB > Labor- 

Management Drive Headquarters re- 
duced schedules are already making their appearance in wal 
productions In discussing this he said: “When schedule 
reductions appear the reaction of workers can unfavorably 
effect. war production in three ways: 1. By suggesting that 
war material is no longer urgent. This reaction may cause a 
general letdown, including an effort to stretch out the job. 
2. In an individual plant, it may result in an increase in 
absenteeism and turnover. And third, it may mean failure to 
get the best use of manpower in critical labor areas. All three,” 
he added, “directly affect war production programs and stem 
from morale. As always, morale is not improved by exhorta- 
tion, but by understanding teamwork, and a constructive pro- 
gram.” Continuing his comments on this problem he said: 
“Labor-Management Production Committees can function con- 
structively on all three phases. But they first need to know 
the facts. Many rumors fly around a plant and community. 
Factual information is equally important to combat false 
rumors and to be the basis for constructive planning of actual 
reductions.” And the Drive Headquarters is ready to aid any 
metal finishing industry in solving the production reduction 
problem which will become increasingly serious with the com- 
ing of peace. 





Renegotiation Forms Standard forms of contractors’ re- 


Released ports required by the Renegotiation 
Act of 1943, to be filed by all war 
contractors and subcontractors in connection with the renego- 
tiation of their direct and indirect sales to the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, Treasury Department, Maritime Com- 
mission, War Shipping Administration, and Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its four subsidiaries——Defense Supplies 
Corporation, Defense Plant Corporation, Metals Reserve Com- 
pany and Rubber Reserve Company, have been released by the 
War Contracts Price Adjustment Board. Forms and instruc- 
tions for their preparation may be had from the agencies or 
from the Assignments and Statistics Branch, Renegotiation 
Division, Room 3D 573, The Pentagon Building, Washington 
25,0. 


Renegotiations \ portion of the new Renegotiation 


Regulations Regulations to govern renegotiation 
Released in Part of war contracts for the fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1943, was 
released on April 18, 1944, and published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. The parts released by the War Contracts Price Adjust- 
ment Board are: Chapter | which deals with the authority 
and Organization for renegotiation; Chapter IL which treats 
on the procedure; Chapter VI which contains certain War 
Contract Board forms; and Chapter VIII which consists of 
statutes, orders, joint regulations and directives. 


During the past month the Materials 
and Scheduling Office of the WPB 
Office of Operations issued an illus- 
trated 16-page pamphlet called “Scheduling Primer.” This 
pamphlet explains how WPB scheduling operates under Gen- 
eral Scheduling Order M-293 as amended February 10, 1944. 
A copy may be had from local WPB offices. 


Scheduling Primer 
Issued by WPB 


What is a 
“Special Item’’? 


The term “special item” as used in 
Controlled Materials Plan Regula- 
tion No. 2 was explained in Inter- 
pretation No. 2 which was issued on March 20, 1944. Accord- 
‘special item” is one that 


ing to this interpretation the term 
a producer does not usually make, stock, or sell, and one which 
cannot be readily disposed of in the normal course of his 
business. As one can readily see, a product may be a “special 
item” to one firm, but the same product may not be such an 
item with another company. 








Supplier May Reject) [In commenting on Int 


Customer’s Order No. 7 to Priorities Regula Ni 
amended April 14, 1944, Inter 
pretation No. 9 to CMP Regulation No. 1, Walte: Sku 
Director of the Controlled Materials Plan Division o WPR 
said that these interpretations “recognize that some 


processes are such nature that practicable minimu 
tion quantities must be produced so that the war effo 


suffer loss of manhours and production facilities’ | The 
customer is not required by any WPB order to a mot 
materials than are covered by his purchase order. . And 


supplier may reject his customer's order if it is less 
minimum which he regularly sells.” 


Tinplate Restrictions For the period 
Temporarily Lifted 


March 1044 
through September 30, 1944. jn, 

sive, permission was granted to Jif 
the inventory restrictions on the acceptance of tinplate for th 
manufacture of cans in the states of Washington, Oregon. 
California and Utah to permit can manufacturers to accept 
deliveries of materials that will be needed to meet the sea 
sonal demand of the West Coast packing industry. This 
permission was granted by the issuance of Inventory Direction 


No. 15 on CMP Regulation No. 2 on March 30, 1944, 


Typewriter The Office of War 
Instructions Issued 


Infor matior 


Management — Services, —_ Personne! 

Division, Training Section, is dis 
tributing an illustrated leaflet on how to make a_ typewriter 
last longer, including its finish. Operators of typewriters ar 
asked to keep the leaflet “in the top right drawer of your desk 
or on your consulting slide.” If anyone believes that the per 
sonnel will carry out those instructions “once a week.” as 


advised, he better take a bath in the river of common sensi 


Shellac Order M-106 
Revoked 


Revocation of Order M-106 under 
which shellac has been allocated 
since April 14, 1942, was reported 
April 21, 1944, by the War Production Board. The revocation 
order, was effective April 26. The quota of alcohol ayailab 
to shellac producers recently was reduced from 100 to 50 per 
cent of their base period use by an amendment to Order M-3! 


Padlocks 


Restrictions Eased 


The War Production Board has ar 
nounced the removal of restrictions 
on the use of zine in padlocks and 
permitted the manufacture of certain sizes formerly prohibited 
Action is taken by an amended version of Schedule | of th 
hardware simplification order, L-236. Schedule I establishes 
simplified practices for builders’ finishing hardware, cabinet 
locks and padlocks, and specifies permitted materials, typ 


and sizes in 15 tables. Schedule I, as amended, makes changes 
only in Table XIV, covering padlocks. Unrestricted use of 21! 
and additional permitted sizes will increase production wil! 


out use of additional manpower, Building Materials : 
officials said, by utilization of equipment that was idle 
of former restrictions. The demand for padlocks is } il 
excess of present production and the industry has an - 
backlog of eight months. 


Can Enamel Can enamel manufacture 
Manufacturers been assigned an automat 

erence rating of AA-2 to 
easier for them to procure raw materials for prod! 
certain can enamels, the Chemicals Bureau of the \\ 
duction Board announced April 15. Their prior ra 
this purpose had been AA-3. 
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Dictionary 


um Tartrate: See Potas- 


bdium Po 


These pages comprise the seventeenth 


of Metal Finishing 


Chemicals 


Bottles and Cans (1, 5 lb.); Cartons 





IR S lartrate. installment of the dictionary of chemi- (1, 5, 10, 25, 50 lb.); Kegs and Drums 
: cals used in the finishing industry. (100 Ib.); Bags (165, 200 Ib.); Bar- 
bdium Pru-states See Doarem Ferri- This feature will continue to be a rels (300, 325, 350, 400 Ib.). 
nid Sodium Ferrocyanide. regular part of Metal Finishing until all 
9 p rosuiinte: Nadie related materials have been reviewed in Sodium Sulfide: NasS:-9H.O. Mol. wt. 
; Ss é e sNai lo 2VU. P . ~ 
a pdium Fy - Sp. gr. 1.82. Also alphabetical order. 240.20. Sp. gr. 2.47. Also known as 
Vi yt ° i . . One. 4 . ° 
aay : S N sulfide. Colorless, tet- 
Lnown as rasodium Pyrophosphate, ‘ odium fonosulfide olorless, tet 
as sient anata ragonal, deliquescent crystals. De- 
n rspp. | rless monoclinic crystals Fenakt 7 . 
, s powder. Solubility, 5.4 liquid. Generally the ratios between composes when heated. Soluble in 
“C 2 at 100°C Seaaiubiin in 1:4 and 1:1.6 all of which are usually water. Soluble in alcohol. Grades: 
‘ee les: Technical. U. S. P liquids are called water glass and are Technical, Purified, C. P. Containers: 
At . al, « We ” - - = a - 
P Containers: Bottles and Cartons used for acid proof cements and ad- Bottles (1, 5 Ib.); Kegs (100 Ib.); 
M 5 Ib ‘Bones (25 50 lb.); Kegs hesives. Also known as Liquid Glass, Barrels (380, 430 Ib.); 20% solution 
0.) »OXES — " "ee 285 ‘ ’ ‘ nN : : « ‘ Q°7 
Ih.): ‘Barrels (300 lb.) Soluble Glass. Grades: Technical. in Drums (30, 110, 200, 370 Ib.). 
ft ay ‘ ice Containers: Cans (1, 5, 25 lb.); Bar- 
dium Pyrophosphate, Anhydrous: rels (300 lb.); Drums (100, 300 Ib.); Sodium Sulfide, Concentrated: See So- 
n \a.P.0;. Mol. wt. 265.95. M. P. 988°C. Liquid in Cans (1, 5, 55 lb.); Drums dium Sulfide, Fused. 
° 50 ys + te - ears 
p White powder. Insoluble in alcohol. (50, 100 gal.); tank cars. 
a Grades: Technical, C. P. Containers: aie aa 7 See Sodi sii Sodium Sulfide, Fused: Na.S-xH.O. Also 
is tles and Cartons (1, 5 lb.); Boxes oe Silicate-Meta: See Sodium Sill- known as Concentrated Sodium Sul- 
si - lb.); Kegs (25, 100 1b.). = fide. Contains about 62% NaS. Red- 
‘ er mh: , aa — ee dish brown fused lumps, flakes or 
lium Rhodanate: See Sodium Thio- Sodium Silicate-Ortho: See Sodium Sili- drops Saluhle in sas Grades: 
ii sone Technical. Containers: Cans (1, 5 lb.); 
thodanide: See Sodi Thio- , = : sa Drums (125, 380, 400 Ib.). 
: lium Rhodanide: See Sodium Thio Sodium Silicate-Sesqui: See Sodium Sili- 
cyanate. 
pe cate. , ‘ Cok 
: . ‘ Sodium Sulfite: Na,SO,-7H.O. Mol. wt. 
lium Sesquicarbonate: Na,H.(COs,)>.° = : oie 252.17. Sp. gr. 1.561. Colorless mono- 
o °H.0. Mol. wt. 328.082. Sp. gr. 2.112 Sodium Silicofluoride: Na.SiF,. Mol. wt. clini at ae 7 ‘ . ; i I 
; P ree er Pr 6 wy «OEE oe sie eee clinic crystals or granules. ,0Ses 
‘ Monoclinic white crystals. Decom- 188.05. Sp. gr. 2.755. Also known as ? aticiaiediiaas 
| : asp ar Miouilines eee niles water of crystallization when heated 
ses when heated. Solubility, 13 at Sodium Fluosilicate. Hexagonal, color- 150°C D a wi heated 
“°C. and 42 at 100°C. Grades: Tech- less crystals or white powder. De- to loU'U. Vecomposes when heatec 
. and 42 at . Grades: Tech : é ‘ . 29 
. 7 ; eee ‘ ; Solubili to high temperatures. Solubility, 35 
is Containers: Bottles (1, 5 Ib ys composes when heated. Solubility, t o°c nd 196 at 40°C. In lubl om 
. : 0) 75 ‘ ’ 95 ’ a . and 196 at - ‘ soluble 
, keys (100 Ib.); Bags; Barrels. 0.16 nt S0'Cs st. BS OS TORK, Ee alcohol. Grades: Technical, U. S. P 
“a soluble in alcohol. Grades: Technical, > Sa aa tear —s ; Cs - 
dium Silicate: Compounds of vary- Purified, C. P. Containers: Bottles C. P. ban sven bce ms ; sr 
ig composition formed by the reac- (1, 5 lb.); Boxes (25, 50 lb.); Kegs (1, 5 Ib.); Boxes (25 ote non pom 
' n hetween sand and soda ash. For (100 Ib.); Bags (200 Ib.); Barrels Drums (100 Ib.); Barrels (325, 350 
d commercial uses the compositions 276, 330, 360, 450 Ib.). Ib.). 
d ry between a ratio of 1 part sodium 
n $i ¥0 | parts of silica (1:4 silicate Sodium Stannate: NasSnO.°3H.O0. Mol. Sodium Sulfite, Anhydrous: NaSOs. 
« Na.Si Os) to 2:1 (2:1 silicate or wt. 266.74. Hexagonal, colorless erys- Mol. wt. 126.05. Sp. gr. 2.63. Hexag- 
I aS10.). The ratios of 1:4 to 1:1.6 tals, white granules or powder. Solu- onal prisms or white powder. Decom- 
) are sual used as adhesives and the bility, 67.4 at 0°C. and 61.3 at 20°C. poses when heated to high tempera- 
s Of 1:1.5 to 2:1 are used for Insoluble in alcohol. Grades: Tech- tures. Solubility, 14 at 0°C. and 28 
faning purposes. The common grades nical, C. P. Containers: Bottles and at 80°C. Very slightly soluble in ~~ 
ic fo}} rae " * pea — — Bas ’ ‘ > ‘ 
, = 2 OWS: Cans (1, 5 lb.); Tins and Boxes (10, hol. Grades: rechnical, U. S. Pin Gre 
SODIUM METASILICATE: 1:1 sili- 25, 50 1b.); Drums (100, 300 lb.); Bar- Containers: Bottles, Cans and Cartons 
t ; 5 5 . ‘. s «¢ ] ? oO 9c = 
ogy NaeSiOs5H.O. Mol. wt. 212.15. rels (400 lb.). (1, 5 Ib.); Cans and et = = 
) , P, (2.2 if Solubility at room tem- lb.); nen 00 LOO, 125 lb.): Barre S 
| erature about 48. Infinitely soluble Sodium Sulfate, Anhydrous: Na.SO.. (400, 550 Ib.). 
Ve 72.2°C, Slightly hygroscopic, Mol. wt. 142.05. Sp. gr. 2.67. M. P. 
te free-flowing powder. 884°C. White crystals or powder. Sodium Sulfocyanate: See Sodium Thio- 
SODIUM ORTHOSILICATE: | 2:1 ee || 
siicate or Na,SiO,. Mol. wt. 184.06 Grades: Technical, N. F., C. P. Con- 
‘ has the largest proportion of tainers: Bottles and Cartons (1, 5 Ib.); Sodium Sulfocyanide: See Sodium Thio- 
> Cees (25, 5 ) - Dr 3 00 jeanne 
‘and is therefore the most alka- ee rs ng mrt ene, <5 cyanate. 
White free-flowing granules Ib.); Bags (165, 175 Ib.); Barrels 
CON TT en heat oe ve vit on (300, 375, $00, 540, 550 lb.). S . Tr. ate: Na.C 0,2 Oo. M 1. 
SODIUM SESQUISILICATE: 1.5:1 Sodium lartrate: NasC,H,O.2H.0O. Mo 
te xact formula not k wt. 230.098. Sp. gr. 1.818. Also known 
: Xi or a not know er ‘ae Ta @ da. : 
it usu Within. as ON, pa von Sodium Sulfate, Hydrated: Na.SO. as Sal Tartar. Colorless rhombic crys- 
H.0 P. 88 C. Wi ae a20-2Si02 10H:.O. Mol. wt. 322.21. Sp. gr. 1.464. tals. Solubility, 29 at 6°C. and 66 at 
a) > ree. i " - s+ «= . 
Si + — free-flow Also known as Glauber’s Salt. Color- 13°C. Insoluble in alcohol. Grades: 
Perig crea Oa a less, efforescent monoclinic crystals. Technical. Purified, C. P. Containers: 
lubilit; rae ean Decomposes when heated to 32.4°C. sottles and Cartons (1, 5 Ib.); Kegs 
th ; y. Solubility, 5 at 0°C. and 40.8 at 100°C, (100 Ib.). 
ASS: 1:3.2 silicate. Sp. Insoluble in alcohol. Grades: Tech- 
‘ rom 1.3 to 1.87. Viscous nical, U. S. P., C. P. Containers: Sodium Tetraborate: See Sodium Borate. 
Glion y ° . . 
aby we Wt. = Molecular Weight; Sp. gr. = Specific Gravity; M. P. = Melting Point: B. P. = Boiling Point; Solubility figures, where given, are 
standarcs 0 parte of water; Technical = Grade usually used for industrial purposes; Purified or Pure = Better grade than Technical; U. S. P. = Conforms 
S. Pharmacopoeia; C. P. = Chemically pure, exceeding requirements of the U. S. P.; N. F. = Meets requirements of the National Formulary 
nd ETA , ~ . = 
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Sodium Tetraphosphate: NaeP.O.s. Mol. 
wt. 469.90. Sp. gr. 2.55. M. P. 600°C. 
Also known as Quadrafos. Clear 
glassy beads and white powder. Solu- 
bility, 165 at 20°C. and 178 at 95°C. 
Grades: Technical. Containers: Drums 
(60 lb.); Bags (20, 100 lb.); Barrels 
(450 lb.). 


Sodium Thiocyanate: NaCNS. Mol. wt. 
81.08. M. P. 287°C. Also known as 
Sodium Sulfocyanate, Sodium Sulfo- 
cyanide, Sodium Rhodanate, Sodium 


Rhodanide. Colorless, deliquescent 
rhombic crystals or white powder. 
Very soluble in water and alcohol. 


Grades: Technical, Purified, N. F., 

C. P. Containers: Bottles and Tins 

(1, 5 lb.); Crocks (25 lb.); Cases (30 

lb.); Pails, Kegs (100 lb.); Drums 

(75, 100, 125, 150 lb.). 

Sodium Thiosulfate: NasS:O,5H2O. Mol. 
wt. 248.19. Sp. gr. 1.685. Also known 
as Sodium Hyposulfite, Hypo, An- 
tichlor. Colorless monoclinic efflores- 
cent crystals and granules. Decom- 
poses at 48°C. Solubility, 75 at 0°C. 
and 302 at 60°C. Insoluble in alcohol. 
Grades: Technical, U. S. P., C. P. Con- 
tainers: Bottles, Cartons and Cans 
(1, 5 lb.); Boxes (25 lb.); Kegs (25, 
50, 100, 112 lb.); Drums and Bags 
(100 lb.); Barrels (350, 365, 375, 380 
lb.); Casks (800 Ib.). 


Sodium Tungstate: NasW0O,2H.0. Mol. 

wt. 329.95. Sp. gr. 3.28. M. P. 698°C. 
rhombic crystals.” Loses 
water of crystallization at 100°C. In- 
soluble in acids and in alcohol. Grades: 
Technical, C. P., C. P.-special. Con- 
tainers: Bottles and Cartons (1, 5 lb.); 
Cans (25, 50 lb.); Boxes (25 Ib.); 
Kegs (100 lb.). 


Colorless 


Soluble Glass: See Sodium Silicate. 
Soluble Starch: See Starch, Soluble. 
Solvent Naptha: See Naptha, Solvent. 
Sorrel Salt: See Potassium Binoxalate. 
Spanish White: See Bismuth Subnitrate. 
Spirits, Columbian: See Methyl! Alcohol. 
Spirits, Motor: See Gasoline. 


Spirits of Niter, Sweet: Alcoholic solu- 
tion of ethyl nitrite containing not 
less than 344% nor more than 44% 
ethyl nitrite (C-H;ONO). Clear, mo- 
bile liquid with pale yellow or faintly 
greenish yellow tint. Sp. gr. not more 
than 0.823 at 25°C. Fragrant, ethereal 
odor. Volatile and inflammable. De- 
composes on exposure to air. Grades: 
U. S. P. Containers: Bottles (%, 1 
pint, 1 gallon). 


Spirits of Nitre: See Nitric Acid. 


Spirits of Wine: See Ethyl] Alcohol. 
Spirits, Wood: See Methyl Alcohol. 


Stannic Chloride: SnClL°5H:O. Mol. wt. 
350.61. Also known as Tin Tetra- 
chloride, Butter of Tin. Monoclinic 
crystals. Soluble in water. Grades: 
Technical, C. P. Containers: Glass 
Stoppered Bottles (1, 5 lb.). 


Stannic Chloride, Anhydrous: SnCk. 
Mol. wt. 260.53. Sp. gr. 2.232. M. P. 
33°C. B. P. 114°C. Also known as 
Fuming Tin Chloride, Fuming Stannic 
Chloride. Colorless, fuming liquid. 
Absorbs water to form Stannic Chlo- 
ride crystals. Soluble in cold water. 
Decomposes in hot water. Soluble in 
alcohol. Grades: Technical, C. P. 
Containers: Glass Stoppered Bottles 
(1, 5 lb.); Drums (560, 1,000 Ib.). 


Stannic Chloride, Fuming: See Stannic 
Chloride, Anhydrous. 


Stannic Oxide: SnO.. Mol. wt. 150.70. 
Sp. gr. 6.95. M. P. 1127°C. with de- 
composition. Also known as_ Tin 
Flowers, Jewelers’ Putty, Tin Ash. 
White tetragonal crystals, gray or 
white powder. Insoluble in water. 
Insoluble in dilute acids. Decomposes 
in alkalies. Grades: Technical, C. P. 
Containers: Bottles (1, 5 lb.); Cans 
(10, 25, 50 lb.); Kegs (100, 112 lb.); 
Drums (225 lb.); Barrels (500 Ib.). 


Stannic Sulfide: SnS2. Mol. wt. 182.82. 
Sp. gr. 4.5. Also known as Mosaic 
Gold. Golden yellow hexagonal crys- 
tals or amorphous mass. Decomposes 
when heated to red heat. Insoluble in 
water. Insoluble in hydrochloric acid 
and in nitric acid. Soluble in aqua 
regia, in alkali hydroxides, in alkali 
sulfides. Grades: Technical, Purified. 
Containers: Bottles (14, 1 lb.); Boxes. 


Stannous Chloride: SnCl.2H.0. Mol. 
wt. 220.60. Sp. er. 2.71.. Mi. P. 87.7°C. 
Also known as Tin Crystals, Tin Bi- 
chloride, Tin Salt, Tin Protochloride. 
Monoclinic white crystals and crystal- 
line mass. Decomposes at high tem- 
peratures. Solubility, 119 at 20°C. 
with decomposition. Infinitely soluble 
in hot water with decomposition. 
Soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, 
alkalies. Grades: Technical, Recrys- 
tallized, C. P. Containers: Bottles (1, 
5 lb.); Cans (1, 5, 25 lb.); Kegs and 
Drums (100 lb.); Barrels (500, 800 
lb.). 


Stannous Chloride, Anhydrous: SnCl. 
Mol. wt. 189.61. M. P. 246°C. B. P. 
623°C. Also known as Fused Tin 
Crystals, Fused Tin Salt, Fused Tin 
Bichloride. Rhombice white crystals 
and crystalline mass. Solubility, 84 
at 0°C. and 270 at 15°C. with decom- 
position. Soluble in ether, alcohol, 
acetone. Grades: Technical. Con- 
tainers: Bottles (1, 5 lb.); Kegs and 
Drums (100 Ib.). 






Stannous Oxalate: S * 
206.72. Sp. gr. 3.56 
or heavy white pow 
in hydrochloric acid. “lightly . 
in ammonium chlor and 
monium oxalate solutions. 
Technical, Purified, C. P. Conta, 
Bottles (1, 5 Ib.); Kees (109 y)) 


Stannous Oxide: SnO. Mol. wt. gi" 
Sp. gr. 6.45. Also nown as 
Oxide, Tin Protoxide. Brownijg) } 
powder. Decomposes hen heate, 
700°-950°C. Insoluble in water. | 
composes in acids. Slightly golyj 
in ammonium chloride _ solytig 
Grades: Technical, C. P. Contain 
Bottles (1, 5 lb.); Kegs (100, 112 
Barrels (500 lb.). 


Stannous Sulfate: SnSO. \ 
214.76. Also known as Tin Sulfy 
Yellowish white crystalline pow@p’®’ 
Decomposes when heated to 3 Ait 


Solubility, 19 at 20°C. and 182 
100°C. Solub'e in sulfuric acid g 
tions. Grades: Technical, C, P 
tainers: Bottles (1, 5 lb.); Kegs (1 o 
lb.). 


Starch: (CeHi0O0;)x. Mol. wt. (162149%o } 
Sp. gr. 1.50. Amorphous white p 
der. Decomposes when heated. | 
soluble in water, alcohol or eth 
Jelly formed with hot water. Grad 
Technical, Laundry, Edible, U. §, 


Containers: Cartons (1, 5 lb.); Ba he 
(140, 200, 280 lb.); Barrels (275 lb , 


Starch, Soluble: Starch, q. v. w 
been treated with glycerine ai 
hol. White powder soluble i1 
Grades: Technical, Purified, 
Containers: Bottles, Cartons and li 
(1, 5 lb.); Boxes (25 lb.). 


Starch Syrup: See Glucose. 


Stearic Acid: CHs(CHz2)eCOOH 
wt. 284.468. Sp. gr. 0.847. 
69.4°C. B. P. 388°C. Also know 
Cetylacetic Acid, Octadecanoic Ad 
n-Octadecylic Acid. Colorless, mo 
clinic leafy crystals and waxy 
powder or lumps. Insoluble in wat 
Slightly soluble in alcohol. Very s 
uble in ether. Soluble in chloro! 


VW 
\ 


carbon disulfide, carbon tetrachongg™,... 
Grades: Distilled, single, doube “Mm... 
triple pressed, Purified by Aloo... 


Containers: Car ss 


8a ee se Se 


and Cans (1, 5 lb.): Cartons (- 7” 
lb.); Kegs, Drums, Cases (1” pho 
Barrels (100, 175. 200 1b.); Bags a 
200 Ib.). wei 


Stearin: (C:;HssCOO)sCslis. Mo. “iRy 
891.450. Sp. gr. 0.862. M. P. wm. 
Also known as Glycero! : tearate, Ti, 
stearin, Glycerol Tristearate. " 
powder or colorless crys 


in water. Very slightly soluble I 
cohol. Soluble in et G 
Technical. Containers tles C 


lb.); Barrels (300 Ib.). 


Abbreviations: Mol. wt. = Molecular Weight; Sp. = Specific Gravity; M. P. = Melting Point; B. P. = Boiling Point; Solubility figures, = Coal w 
parte by weight in 100 parts ef water; Technical = Grade usually used for industrial purposes; Purified or Pure = Better grade than Teehnical; l Pye 
te standards of U. S. Pharmacopoeia; C. P. = Chemically pure. exceeding requirements of the U. S. P.; N. = Meets requirements of the a 
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| ing Stainless Steel 
§ ? 337,062. F. H. Page, Jr., 
Aircraft Co., Dec. 21, 1943. 


lit tion for removing scale from 


[ AK 
bi 5 comprising a water solution 
volume: from 3 to 30% of a 
elected from the group con- 
- uric acid and phosphoric acid; 
isting 
bom 4 te nitric acid; and from 1 to 2% 
d. 
By Volume 
ric a 7-10% 
12-15% 
60% Hydrofluorie acid 1.5- 2% 
\ir is bubbled through the pickling solu- 


maintain the nitrate ion. 


Corrosion Prevention of Aluminum 


2.337.940. R. Shawceross, as- 
r to Aluminum Co. of America, Dec. 


S. Pat. 


Ps 1943. In a method of producing a hard, 
herent and adsorptive oxide coating on 
hiuminum articles, the step comprising 

ting said articles in an aqueous bath 


taining in solution about 0.25 to 20 per 
alkali metal carbonate, to- 
her with an alkali metal-chrome glucosate, 
weight of said glucosate being about 0.05 

that of said alkali metal carbonate. 


by weight 


2% by weight 

0.5% “ 

lhis solution is worked for about 30 minutes 

C. with scrap aluminum in order to 
it. Articles to be treated are im- 

miersed for about 20 minutes. 


m carbonate 


chrome glucosate 


< 


ium-chrome glucosate is prepared by 
139 grams of sodium-chromate 
thydrate) with 50 grams of saponin. 


teracting 


Electropolishing Steel 


S. Pat, 2,338,321. C. L. Faust, assignor 
» Battelle Memorial Institute, Jan. 4, 1944. 
he method of electropolishing steel selected 


irom the group consisting of plain carbon 
end low alloy steels, which comprises mak- 
ing the steel the anode in an aqueous solu- 
ton of from 5 to 80% of sulfuric acid by 
Weight of said solution, from 5 to 80% of 
phosphoric acid by weight of said solution 
ena tron » to 20% of chromic acid by 
Weight of said solution, the combined acid 
. ntration being above 50% but not over 
4 


by weight of said solution, the balance 
ng essentially water, and passing there- 
g ectric current of a density be- 
1000 amperes per square foot. 


1 2 3 
sult 15% 20% 20% 
d 63% 67% 67% 
ee 10% 4% 2% 
— 12% 99% 11% 
_ 50°C. 50°C. 50°C. 
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100- 100- 
400 400 
20-90 20-90 30 


C.D. (amp./sq. ft.) 250 


Time (minutes) 


Formula ] is for polishing low carbon steel. 
and 
Formula 3 is for molybdenum steel (0.5%), 


Formula 2 is for high carbon steel 
5% chromium steel and copper steel (less 


than 0.25% copper). 


Bright Nickel Bath 


U. S. Pat. 2,338,529. H. C. Mougey and 
R. J. Wirshing, assignors to General Motors 
Jan. 4, 1944. 


combination of nickel and selenium the lat- 


Corp., An electrodeposited 
ter béing present in relatively small propor- 
tion. 

An electrolyte for 
nickel 


nickel salts and an addition agent soluble in 


electrodeposition of 


containing an aqueous solution of 


the electrolyte containing selenium in sufh- 


cient to cause deposition of the 


nickel 


quantity 


in brilliant form. 


Example: (Sulfate Bath) 
Nickel sulfate 250 g./L. 
Nickel chloride 30 
Boric acid 30 
Selenious oxide 0.2-0.3 “ 

pH: 1.5-5.5 

Temp.: 110°F. 

C.D.: 24-48 amp./sq. ft. 


Example: (For Die Castings) 
Nickel sulfate 10-12 oz./gal. 


Sodium sulfate 9-1] t= 
Ammonium chloride 2 5 
Boric acid 3 : 
Selenious oxide 0.025-0.05 * 
pH: 5.8 

Temp.: 110°F. 


C.D.: 24-48 amp./sq. ft. 


Corrosion Prevention of Magnesium 


U. S. Pat. 2,338,924. J. Frasch (France), 
vested in the Alien Property Custodian, Jan. 
11, 1944. A process for producing on mag- 
nesium-base metals coatings resistant to cor- 
containing an oxide of chromium 
substantially uncontaminated by any other 
metal, in which the metal to be protected is 
electrolytically treated at normal tempera- 
ture with an alternating current of a voltage 
between 2 and 10 in a bath containing 
chromic acid, the pH of the bath being 
below ys 

Objects in and magnesium- 
base alloys whenever covered with a black- 
ish brown protective coating which contains 
an oxide of chromium substantially uncon- 
taminated by any other metal. 


rosion 


magnesium 


Example: 
Chromic acid 
Sulfuric acid 
4 volts, 8 amp. 
minutes. 


300 g./L. 
5 “ 
sq. dm., room temp., 10 


Example: 
50 g./L. 
roonr temp., 15 


Chromic acid 
8 volts, 4 amp./sq. dm., 


minutes. 


1944 


Tarnish Prevention 


U. S. Pat. 2,339,200. F. J. Sowa, Jan. 11, 
1944, 


ing of metals, comprising applying over the 


A process for preventing the tarnish- 


surface of the metal an aqueous solution of 
a film-forming colloid 
water-soluble and 


hydrophilic and a 


wetting agent, evaporat- 
ing the solvent to deposit on the surface a 


thin continuous film of said colloid 


Example: 


Glyceryl (mono) oleate 
Glyceryl (mono) stearate 
Ethylene glycol (mono) stearat 


Diethylene glycol stearate a 


Electropolishing Aluminum 


U.S. Pat. 2,339,806. A. N. D. Pullen (Eng 


< 
«ft 
land), assignor, by assignments to 


Co. ot Jan. ye 194-4. 


for improving the reflectivity 


mesne 
\luminum America, 
In a process 
of aluminum or aluminum alloy surfaces and 
producing a surface with decreased promi- 
nence of structural and other markings, the 
step which comprises electrolytic brightening 
of said surface by subjecting it to direct 
current anodic treatment in an aqueous elec- 
trolyte containing about 3-20 per cent sodium 


carbonate together with about 0.5-5 per cent 


of an ammonium salt, said electrolytic hav 
ing a pH value of at least about 10 
Example: 
Sodium carbonate 15% 
Trisodium phosphate 6% 
Ammonium carbonate 1% 
The article is immersed at 80°C. until uni- 
form attack is observed. It is then made 
anode at 10-14 volts, the current density 
being 10-15 amp./sq. ft. At the end of about 


20 seconds maximum the current density 


drops to half. Anodizing is continued for 


10 minutes, after which the article is rinsed 
This treatment may be followed 
bath 


protective 


and dried. 
by the bisulfate 


duction of a 
2.096.309) . 


treatment for pro- 


Pat 


(U.S. 


him 


Filter 
U. S. Pat. 2,341,414. G. J. 
1944. In a filter, a cartridge 


Polivka, Feb. 8 
comprising a set 
of thin, porous sheets of crepe papers ar- 
ranged in vertical, superimposed, flat, closs 
together relation, a second set of thin, porous 
sheets of crepe paper arranged in vertical 
superimposed, flat, close together relation, 
cloth 
two sets of sheets of crepe paper and in 
surface flat 


filtering cloth having surface contact with 


a filtering interposed between said 


contact therewith, a layer of 


the lowermost sheet of said second set of 
crepe paper sheets, and other layers of 
textile material arranged in alternation with 


plural layers of flat, dense, adsorbent layers 
of paper progressing in number in each in- 
stance at each occurrence to the lower face of 
the cartridge, and means marginally inter 
the said filter 
together and enveloping the same. 


connecting all of elements 
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Vitreous Enamel 
S. Pat. 2,341,242. J. E. Rosenberg. 
issignor to The O. Hommel Co., Feb. 8. 
1944. In enamel-ware making a slip com 
pounded of frit together with a clay that 
carries an addition of a substance that, 
stable within the temperature range that 
is realized in drying, at the firing tempera- 


ture of the ware gives off gas. 


Strip Plating Machine 

U. S. Pat. 2,342,811. E. D. Martin, as- 
signor to Inland Steel Co., Feb. 29, 1944, 
In an apparatus for electroplating a metal 
strip by passing the strip through an electro- 
lytic bath, the combination with a plurality 
of insulated upper rolls, the strip passing 
over and about the upper rolls above said 
bath with portions of said strip extending 
down between said upper rolls and through 
said bath, of a plurality of band-engaging 
rolls above said bath at least one of which 
extends between adjacent upper insulated 
rolls and at least one of which is conducting 
and electrically charged, and a flexible con- 
ducting band passing around said band- 
engaging rolls and above said upper insulated 
rolls, the band engaging the upper surface 
f said strip as it) passes over said upper 
insulated rolls to electrically charge said 
strip. 


Strip Plating Machine 


U.S. Pat. 2,342,850. J. F. Ferm, assignor 


to Crucible Steel Co. of America, Feb, 29, 
1944. In an apparatus for feeding continuous 
strip) material through successive plating 
zones, a first and a second pair of pinch rolls 
between which the strip is fed, said first men- 
tioned pair of pinch rolls being interposed 
between successive plating zones and being 
located in advance of said second mentioned 
pair of pinch rolls, means applying a positive 
drive to said second roll) pair, an over- 
running clutch, an adjustable friction clutch 
ind a second source of driving power, and 
means for driving said first roll) pair from 
said second source through said friction and 


overrunning clutches. 


Abrasive Blasting Machine 


U.S. Pat. 2.344.476. D. C. Turnbull, as- 
signor to The American Foundry Equipment 
Co., Mar. 14. 1944. In blast cleaning ap- 
paratus, a track, a carriage suspended from, 
and movable along, said track, a work-sup- 
porting spindle rotatably supported by said 
carriage, an odd number of equally spaced 
radially extending guide arms fixed to said 
spindle, a guide roller rotatably mounted on 
each of said arms, a substantially straight 
cuide track extending along one side of the 
path of advance of said carriage adapted to 
provide a ouide tor a pail ot adjoining rollers 
and preventing lateral movement of said 
spindle, a substantially straight guide track 
extending beyond and along the other side 
of the path of advance of said carriage 
adapted to provide a guide for another pair 
of adjoining rollers, and a stationary member 
positioned between the adjacent ends of said 
guide tracks for engaging the roller on one 


of said guide arms to rotate said spindle 
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through a predetermined are of less than 
360 


Abrasive Removing Apparatus 


U. S. Pat. 2,343,357. H. R. Zimmerman, 
assignor to Pangborn Corp., Mar. 7, 1944. 
(Apparatus for removing abrasive from the 
interior of hollow articles each having an 
opening in an end thereof comprising, a 
drum supported to revolve about its axis, a 
chordal compartment in said drum at one 
side of said axis and having an article re- 
ceiving opening at one end of the drum and 
discharge opening at an opposite end of said 
drum, said compartment being formed with 
a relatively flat wall to receive an article 
from a position at an end of the drum when 
the drum is in loading position, and a second 
wall inclined relative to the first wall to effect 
discharge of the article from an opposite 
end of the drum when the drum has rotated 
ibout its axis to a position where the article 


is supported by said second wall. 


Sheet Cleaning Machine 

U. S. Pat, 2,343,532. M. A. Buckley, as- 
signor to Carley Heater Co., Inc., Mar. 7. 
1944. In a machine for cleaning plates, a 
frame, a track supported by the frame for 
supporting and conveying vertically disposed 
plates therethrough, a pair of vertically dis- 
posed rotatable brushes supported by the 
frame at each side of the track with the 
brushes of one pair closely adjacent the 
brushes of the other pair for operative en- 
gagement with opposed sides of the plates, 
a driving motor individual to each of the 
brushes supported by the frame above the 
track, and a reduction gear set supported 
by the frame and interposed between each 
brush and its individual motor, the motors 
heing operatively connected with the brushes 
through the respective reduction gear sets 
for rotating all of the brushes in the same 
direction, 


Protective Oil 

U.S. Pat. 2,344,016. A. P. Anderson, as- 
signor to Shell Development Co., Mar. 14, 
1944. A corrosion-protective composition for 
metals comprising a normally non-gaseous 
hydrocarbon oil substantially free from as- 
phalt and containing dissolved a small amount 
of a hydrocarbon wax amine substantially 
free from chlorine which amine is a reaction 
paraffin wax and 


product of chlorinated 


ammonia. 


Strip Coating 

U.S. Pat. 2,344,138. F. E. Drummond, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Chemical 
Developments Corp., Mar. 14, 1944. A method 
of coating long continuous lengths of metal 
stripping on only one side thereof comprising 
continuously moving and guiding the strip- 
ping through a liquid sealed chamber, cir- 
culating gaseous metal carbonyl over the 
upper surface only of said stripping and ina 
direction opposite to the movement of said 
stripping while protecting the underside of 
said stripping from contact with said gaseous 
metal carbonyl throughout its movement in 
said chamber, and heating said strip on its 
underside. as it passes through said chamber 


to decompose said gaseous metal carbony] 
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and thereby precipitate and 
metal onto the upper surfa 
stripping as it is moved the: 


Abrasive Blasting M 

U. S. Pat. 2,344,475. D. ( 

signor to The American Fou; Kg 
Co., Mar. 14, 1944. In blas 


paratus including a blasting 


line 


supporting carrier, means {i 
said carrier along a predetern 
work-supporting carrier includ 
portion, a work-supporting S| {le 
rotatably connecting said sp 
carriage, and a= sprocket op 
nected to said spindle, a cor 
chain having an outer run and nner ] 
positioned along the path of | 
spindle sprocket, means for riving 
drive chain to rotate said Work-sup] 
spindle during its advance movement. 
means including a freely rotating 
disc positioned between the inner and 
runs of said drive chain substantially 
with the blasting station to receive side { 
exerted on the carrier at the blasting sta 
said disc being arranged to bulge the j 
sprocket engaging run of said chain t 
cilitate engagement of said spindle sproch 
with said chain. 


Hot Galvanizing Sheets 


U. S. Pat. 2,345,058. FE. A. Matteson, a 
signor to The Aetna-Standard Engineerit 
Co., Mar. 28, 1944. In the galvaniz 
metal sheets or strips, a process w 
cludes the steps of passing a  stier 
into a bath of molten lead having 
molten zine floating thereon at 


moved from the point of entry of the 
strip into the lead bath, removing 
or strip from the bath through the | 
zinc, and removing dross from the 





level of the bath by causing th 

move in a horizontal direction gene 
parallel to and on both of the side s 

of the sheet or strip as it passes a | 
lead-zine level. 


Abrasive Blasting 


U. S. Pat. 2,344,989. W. L. Ke 
signor to Pangborn Corp., Mar. 
In abrading apparatus, a rotor in 
plurality of propeller blades extending 
wardly short of the axis of th 
impeller mounted between inner encs 
propeller blades rotating with sa 
plurality of circumferen ially spa 
carried by the impeller, a circum! 
extending ledge carried by eac! 
minating short of an adjacent \ 


for feeding abrasive over the perip! 
of said vanes, stationary means 5! 
closing the free end of said im 
said rotor, said closure means hav! 
ing therethrough at the axis ol 
whereby a current of air is drav 
said opening by the rotating prop 
and the rotating impeller vanes, 
within the impeller for confining 
outward movement of the air curre! 
spaces between the impeller van 
the point where the abrasive is s 
the impeller. 
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DEVELOPED BY 


DIVERSEY 


Simple Cleaning—For cleaning alu- 
minum prior to painting or anodiz- 
ing, the Diversey Research Labora- 
tories have made available four 
different products, each with spe- 
cific properties to meet varying re- 
quirements and conditions. They in- 
clude Diversey Aluminum Cleaner, 
S S Aluminum Cleaner, Diversey 
D-C No. 36 and D-C No. 38. 


At the moment Diversey D-C No. 
36 is perhaps the most popular. Re- 
cently markings on aluminum 
sheets have been changed and these 
new markings have been quite a 
problem with ordinary cleaners. 
D-C No. 36 not only removes such 
markings completely but does the 
job in about one-fifth the time ordi- 
narily required. 


Anodizing—Electrolytic Process— 


Prior to anodizing by the electro- 
lytic process, aluminum must be 
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thoroughly cleaned. For this pur- 
pose, the four products mentioned 
above are recommended. In each, 
powerful cleaning action is sup- 
ported by unusual wetting and 
emulsifying properties which quick- 
ly and completely removes oil and 
grease. At the same time, special in- 
hibitors prevent pitting, staining or 
discoloring of the aluminum sur- 
face. 

Anodizing—Non-Electrolytic Process— 
In this process, pre-cleaning is also 
essential. For this purpose, D-C No. 
36 is particularly recommended be- 
cause of its unusually effective 
free-rinsing action. It leaves no film 
on the surface to interfere with the 
subsequent successful completion of 
the operation. For further details 
write Metal Industries Department 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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service to subscribers. 





METAL FINISHING publishes, each month, a portion of the inquiries answered as a 
If any reader disagrees with the answers or knows of better or more 
information on the problem discussed, the information will be gratefully received and the 
sender's name will be kept confidential, if desired. 








Nickel Rash 

Question: | have been working with nickel 
plating solutions. As a consequence I have 
had a nickel rash for the past few months. 
I should appreciate your sending me all 
available information on the treatment of 
nickel rash. 

If you do not have this desired informa- 
fon, would you please direct me as to where 
I may obtain this information. 

Oe g 
solution, 
it will be necessary to take extreme pre- 


{nswer: If sensitive to nickel 


cautions to avoid contact with it. 

An old treatment which has appeared in 
the literature a number of times may be 
tried. The treatment consists of bathing the 
hand for 15 minutes in a solution made up 
as follows: 


Sodium bicarbonate 4 oz. 
Potassium chlorate ig 
Sodium borate ies 


Dissolve 1 tablespoonful of the above 
mixture in 2 quarts of water for use. 
The temperature should be as high as 
can be withstood. 

After this treatment the hands are 
dried. with a warm towel without rub- 
bing. The following ointment is then 
applied. 


Lanolin 1 oz. 
Sterile Olive Oil 1 

Thymol Iodine 1 dr. 
Starch O.S. 


Accurate Measurement 


Question: We would appreciate receiving 
information regarding available equipment 
for the accurate measurement (within 
.0002”) of silver plating on copper bus 
bars. 

The variation in thickness of the bus bars 
may be several thousandths of an inch from 
end to end, so that overall micrometer read- 
ings are impractical. Also, variations in 
hardness of both the copper and silver might 
cause deviation in measurements based on 
the bounce of a steel ball or other similar 
mechanical testing methods. 

Another basic requirement of the testing 
method is that it shall not destroy the silver 
plate where the measuring device is used. 

N.R. B., Inc. 

Answer: We know of no method for test- 
ing this combination which is non-destructive 
to the deposit. 
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Seum on Acid Strip 


Question: In stripping some zine plated 
bimetals we notice a black scum coming to 
the surface of the 1 to 1 Hydrochloric Acid 
bath. Could you tell us what the nature of 
this black scum might be? 


We have stripped other lots without en- 
countering this black scum so we wonder if 
there is something in the plate which was not 
there before. 


W.'0. CORP, 


Answer: If the zine deposit is of the bright 
zinc type, it is possible that the black scum 
consists of organic and metallic brighteners 
insoluble in the acid. The scum may also be 
carbides from the surface of the basis metal. 
if steel. 


Insulating Heating Coils 


Question: I have a problem on insulating 
heating coils from plating tanks. 

At present we are using hi-pressure steam 
hose between a steam supply and coil. These 
however, last such a short time that I am 
inquiring as to whether there is some 
suitable insulated connector on the market 
or other means or methods of insulating said 
coil. 

This information will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


A. M. P., INC. 


Answer: We would suggest that instead 
of using steam hose you purchase standard 
pipe insulators which are obtainable from 
any of the local plating supply houses. 


Tungsten Plating 


Question: Have you any literature on 
tungsten plating 


M. W. M. 


Answer: We would advise that tungsten 
has never been plated in pure form, but a 
number of alloys of tungsten and various 
metals have been deposited experimentally. 
One of the most successful of these is the 
fluoride bath of Armstrong & Menefee, 
(U. S. Patents 2,145,241; 2,145,745; 2-160,- 
321; German Patent 654,270). 

A number of papers have been presented 
before The Electrochemical Society by Fink, 
Holt and others. We suggest that you examine 
the transactions of the Society for the details 
which are too numerous to give here. 
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Plating 14K Gold 
Question: We are interes in procy 
a formula for a plating s n that \ 
plate a 14K gold color to match the colo 
the enclosed sample ring. Can you hel 
a solution of this problem? 
I H.N, & CO 
Answer: There are three different shad 
of gold on these samples, but we can f 


the following formula for trial: 
Color variations may be obtained }y 
ing the amounts of both nickel and 
cyanide. 
Water 
Sodium cyanide .... re 
Sodium gold cyanide 0z 
Nickel cyanide 1/10to2 
Copper cyanide 1/30 
Sodium carbonate 
Temperature l4 
Voltage fee 
Stainless steel anodes 


Metal Sputtering 
Question: We are very much interested 
securing information on sputtering of 
on crystal and plastic surfaces. | 
supply us with a bibliography of 
information, and could you also advise 
what companies are making sputtering 
Also, what firm might w 
on this process in the Eastern area? 
C.R.LAB.I 


chines? 


Answer: Apparatus for metal sputte! 
obtainable from the Central Scientifi 
pany, 79 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, | 
In this company’s Cenco News of May 
is a list of references on the subject t 
date. They may also have further re! 
which they may furnish on request 


Copper Plating 


Question: Would it be possible { 
give me some information on coppel 
ing before heat treating as we are 
a little trouble due to som ppéer 
stripped off and some .eft on dur 


I apply a 40 minut ppe 


burizing. Bic. 
A. P. WORK 


Answer: For a case depth of 0.01" 
been generally found advisal 
deposit of 0.0005” of copper : 
hardening 0.001” is suggested 
of the copper deposit is not : 
absence of porosity so that \ at 
solution thinner copper de] 
employed. 


f 


The trouble being experien 
to insufficient copper or to imp 
tion of the work for plating. \ ulc § 
gest that you investigate tl 
bilities. " 


t wo 
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ICKLIN ; 
“4 |} HY, UY) 
PUT pH CONTROL 
TO WORK IN YOUR PLANT 
1 that 1. INCREASING PLATING SPEEDS 3. PRODUCING SMOOTHER COATINGS 
rae 2. REDUCING COSTLY “REJECTS” 4. IMPROVING PLATING EFFICIENCIES 
I. & ( 
7 
By Beckman-controlling the pH of your plating processes 
you can make FOUR important savings in your plant opera- 
tions . . . vital savings that mean higher quality platings at 
substantially lower operating costs 
1. By closely controlling the pH of your plating baths 
you can generally operate at higher current densities with- 
out risk of faulty coatings. This means faster plating, 
reduced costs. And remember—Beckman is the only pH nish, edeontall GR. beeeenent avemales 
equipment that will accurately control alkaline plating coum ip a cite, satan Go Ove ol cunt 
operations such as cadmium, zinc, brass, etc.! poner Thy se ng Fg Mg te! 
2. The controlled-coatings produced by Beckman-regu- 
lated plating baths minimize blistering, peeling and off- 
( color deposits, thus greatly reducing “rejects” and costly 
waste of time and materials. 
3. Not only are blistering and peeling practically elim- 
inated, but Beckman-controlled coatings are far more 
AB.IN uniform and smoother, insuring highest quality platings 
on run after run. 
4. And because Beckman-controlled plating processes are 
Pe simple to handle and uniformly effective at all times, even 
oct 1 inexperienced plant workers can turn out consistently top- The betese ane pH Meter te idoot 
quality plating jobs with minimum loss. Over-all plant quick, accurate. May he used with Beckman 
efficiencies are greatly increased! Aaouiialen tor cabin pigeon 


solutions in process. Ask for Bulletin 21! 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF: THESE 


LET US HELP YOU take full advantage of the multiple sav- HELPFUL BECKMAN BOOKLETS! 
ings possible through Beckman pH Control. Our engineer- e What Every Executive 
° P 7 ou now out pH’ —a 
ing staff will gladly make recommendations to fit your par- simple, non-technical discus- 
p‘ ? . sion of what pH is, how it’s 
iring ticular requirements. used, and its importance to 
modern industrial operations. } 





NATIONAL TECHNICAL LABORATORIES yiate. cctaiog.. avallesin on 


modern pH equipment. Lists 

SOUTH PASADENA °* CALIFORNIA and describes over 60 differ. 

ent electrodes together with 

accessory equipment for all 
types of applications. 






WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GLASS ELECTRODE pH EQUIPMENT 
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cW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIE 


NEW PROCESSES, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY 














JUST PRESS 
THEM IN 


Presto Polishing Wheel Bushing 

The Manderscheid Co.., Dept. MF.. 605 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. announce 
wheel 
weight and easily inserted. 


a new polishing bushing, light in 
PRESTO bush- 
ings eliminate eceentricity of the , wheel, 
spindle wear and danger to the polisher, 
since it is not, necessary to spin the polish- 
ine lathe spindle in: order to mount the 
wheel. The bushings are inserted by revers- 
ing the flanges and using the spindle as a 
screw press. Notches in the bushings pre- 


vent them from coming out or turning in the 


wheel. Pokshing wheels. should be ordered 
bored exactly the same diameter as_ the 
spindle. All bushings are made of 16 gage 


drawn steel to supply strength and to pre- 
vent: warping. 
PRESTO 
spindle sizes as follows: 
1”, 14”, 1%”, 1%” and 2” diameter. ali 
with an inside tolerance of plus 0.003” so 
that in the case of a bushing that is to fit on 


bushings come in standard 


a 1%” spindle, the inside dimensions of the 
bushing is 1%” diameter plus 0.002”. or 


1253". 


Cement 


So-Lo Works, Dept. MF, Loveland, Ohio, 
producers of a complete line of industrial 
cements and 


New Iron 


adhesives, announce a new 
product, “Fix-[ron”, said to be unusually 
effective for repairing broken, cracked, or 
defective metal castings, piping, etc., making 
joints, seams, and loose parts secure, and 
stopping leaks in boilers, furnaces, fire-pots, 


and other metal equipment. 


“Fix-Iron” is in powder form, and mixed 
with water as used. No heat is required. It 
is quickly and easily applied with a putty 
knife or similar tool and may be hammered 
into cracked or broken parts. It rapidly 
After metallizing, “Fix- 
Iron” possesses the same expansion and con- 


hardens like iron. 
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traction properties as iron itself, thus assur- 
ing a permanently tight joint regardless of 
temperature changes. 


*Fix-Iron” can be used on iron, steel, brass, 
and other metals, also on wood, with equal 
success. It is sold in convenient packages 
and is economically priced. The new product 
is fully guaranteed and backed by So-Lo 
Works’ many years of experience in the pro- 
duction and distribution of high quality, 
dependable cements and adhesives for both 
industrial and “Fix-[ron” 
is available without priorities in 1 Ib. and 
5 lb. cans; 25 lb. and 100 |b. kegs through 
mill supplies and hardware jobbers. House- 
hold sizes in 134 and 7 ounce glass jars. 


household — use. 


Rectifier 
The “SELCO” line of power rectifiers is 
announced by Selenium Corporation — of 
Dept. MF., 1800-04 West Pico 


Boulevard, Los Angeles 6, California. 


America, 


Seven disc sizes ranging from 4” to 444” 
in diameter are available. 

All the units are stated to be moisture 
proof and to have permanent characteristics. 








Assemblies with output up to 1000 amperes 
can be supplied. 

Rectifiers are of the selenium type and 
are claimed to offer the advantages of high 
efficiency, high overload factor, unlimited 
life, maximum output per unit weight and 
advantageous temperature characteristics. 

Seleo rectifiers are available for bolt or 
stud mounting direct to equipment or with 
mounting brackets as per specifications. 


Two Finger Gloves 
This new “two-finger” open back work 
handler is said to be most efficient as gen- 
eral purpose hand protection. 

Designed recently for one of its customers 
by Industrial Gloves Company, Dept. MF, 
Danville, Illinois, the hand pad is made 
of chrome tanned cowhide split leather. It 
carries a double thickness wearing surface 
across the entire palm and over the side and 
hack of the fore finger where so much severe 


wear comes. All seams are sewed with steel 
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thread 
proof. 


making the guard practically 





The open back construction mea 
comfortable, flexible fit. An ljusta 
fastener at the wrist is another add 






ture for comfort to the wearer. 






Lead Fluoborate Solutions 






Of interest in the expanding field of leq 
electroplating are the lead fluoborate sly 
tions being offered by the Special Chemicals 






Division of Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. MF, Philadelphia, Penna 
under the trade names “Pennsalt LF 42” ané 
“LF 50.” Available in 42% and 50% Pb 
(BF), concentrations, these solutions a 
stabilized with excess fluoboric (HBF,) a 
boric (H, BO.) acids in balanced percentages 
For use, they are diluted with water to th 
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CONSULT US ON 
GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL 
SPECIFICATION PLATING 


A. ROBINSON & SON 
131 Canal St., New York 


Telephone CAnal 6 ; 


64 Years in Precious Metals 






















Platers Technical Service Co. 
Electroplating and Chemical Engineers 
Complete services, including solution analy- 
ses, process development and deposit tests 
S. C. Taormina Tech. Director 
Dr. C. B. F. Young Tech. Advisor 
Dr. G. Amorosi Engr. Advisor 

(Professional Engineer) 


59 E. 4th St., N. Y. C. 
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G. G. HOGABOOM JR. & CO. 
Consulting Chemical Engineers 


SALT SPRAY TESTING — CER [FIED | 
TO MEET ARMY AND NAVY SPECi: | 
FICATIONS, Testing of deposits-thickness, 
















} 

| 

ae . - | 
composition, porosity. Solution alyses 
plant design, process development 
' 

44 East Kinney St. © Newark 2. N. J. | 
unl 

—— 








| 

JOSEPH B. KUSHNER, C! 

Metal Finishing Consulta 

War plating plants designed and -tream | 
lined for increased production. 


LA 4-9794 233 W. 20th St | 
New York City 
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Electroplating baths 





ition. 
ese solutions are stable, give 
rained, dense deposit with a 
efficiency of essentially 100%, 
ting directly on steel. Cor- 
surfaces so produced replace 
such as cadmium, zine, chro- 
nd nickel. Available in com- 


ies, in glass carboys. 


Glue Heater 
( t Type Thermo-Electric Glue 
ited is a new model recently 


Divine Brothers Company, 


MI ica’ New York. 





mav be obtained with 4, 6 or 


each pot has an individual cover 
keeps the glue clean and also keeps 


water tank hot when the pots are re- 
ed. Thermostat reliably maintains tem- 


e setting at all times. The cabinet is 


ery convenient storage space for glue and 


dippers. The control switches and 

stat are totally enclosed, protected 

ssible damage by plant traffic. 
nformation may be obtained by 


ting the company. 


Profilometer 


surface-roughness measurement — of 
ngs is aided by introduction of a 
fixture by Physicists Research 

makers of the Profilometer. The side 
ill types of rings, including key- 

may be measured with the Type 


ixture, which works in conjunction with 


Py | eter, 


iay be measured in three ways: 

tra circumferentially; by tracing 
place on the ring; and by a 

if both at the same time. Opera- 

y automatic, with switches pro- 
lection of the type of stroke 
iutomatic shut-off is provided 

m of the ring as the gap ap- 
liamond point, where damage 


RK Fixture weighs 95 pounds 
lO" x 22” x 74%”. Operation 

it. 60-cyele power lines. Fur- 
n and specifications may be 

ysicists Research Co., Dept. 
n St. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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PURICO PUR-BLAC 


Black Finish for Steel & Iron 


One bath, low temperature salts 


Let our Technical Department Process Samples for you. 


PURICO ZN BLACK 


A hard adherent black for zine and 


zine die castings 


PURICO A. P. I. 


(Acid Pickling Inhibitor) 


PURICO PUR-BUR 


A new compound for the deburring 
of aluminum 


THE PURITAN MFG. 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


CoO. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


JACOB HAY COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


L. H. BUTCHER CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SESSIONS-GIFFORD CO. 
Providence, R. |. 


REYNOLDS-ROBSON CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


W. D. FORBES 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


| 
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Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


Presented in the hope that they will 
prove interesting and useful to you. 


Precision Ground Glass Gages 
Afford Visibility in Inspection 


tn the hands of the skilled mechanic, glass gages 
bring an important plus function to precision gages. 
It not only checks the new tool’s size, but gives the 
inspector an idea of what kind of surface to expect 
from that particular tool. The visibility permitted 
by the glass gage allows the inspector to see the 
surface in blind holes as well as through holes. 

Some of the apparent advantages of the glass 
gage follow: Glass gages afford visibility in inspec- 
tion. Glass gages are not subject to corrosion. 
There is less tendency to gall in some applications. 
Sense of feel is more pronounced when using glass 
gages. Because the thermal conductivity of glass is 
less than steel, body heat of inspectors will not be 
transmitted so rapidly to the gage to affect gaging 
dimensions. 

Chewing gum, too, is really useful and helpful 
in these tense times to people who are working on 
the production front making material for our war 
effort. But, our Armed Forces have been constantly 
increasing their demands for Wrigley’s Spearmint, 
Doublemint and Juicy Fruit. It is only natural that 
we and you both feel that the needs of our fighting 


men and women come first. 
You can get complete information from 
Industrial Glassware Diviston of the 
T. C. Wheaton Co., Millville, N. J. 

















Glass gages are not subject to 


corrosion or rust 





Visual inspection of surface 


coincident with inspection 


Y-113 





| Business Items 





Claude S. Speicher, who joined the Somers 
Brass Company in 1929 as manager of sales 
and general manager, has been elected treas- 
urer of the company succeeding the late 
Joseph E. Somers. Mr. Speicher resigned as 
secretary upon assuming the responsibilities 
of treasurer. He still retains the office of 
vice-president. 

Starting in the brass business in 1918 as 
an office boy with the U. T. Hungerford Brass 
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& Copper Company, Mr. Speicher later served 
in the cashier’s and treasurer’s departments 
of that company, and later became head of 
the Monel Metal and Nickel Sales Depart- 
ment. In 1928, he resigned to become New 
York sales manager of the American Mond 
Nickel Company, holding that post until the 
company was merged with The International 
Nickel Company. 

The Somers Brass Company was estab- 
lished in 1910 and specializes in rolling thin 
gauge non-ferrous metal strip lighter than 
0.015” in thickness. 

Mr. Speicher will still maintain his office 
at 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


METAL FINISHING, 





Chemical Co; 
Garwood, New Jersey, manufa: 


The Magnus 


dustrial cleaning materials, a: 
appointment of Avery H. Stant 
nical Engineering Consultant. 
Mr. Stanton, a graduate of 
chusetts Institute of Technolo 


merly with the War Production 
Washington, D.C. 

He is well known to the Pulp ; 
Industry, having been actively 
with this industry for a number 
prior to serving in Washington. 

The major portion of Mr. Stant 
ties in his new position will b 
Government Agencies and_ th 
Paper Industry in regard to Indust: 


ing and Process Control Comp: 


Al J. McCullough and Jack | 
ville have been placed in joint 
industrial instrument sales fo1 
Instrument division of the J/ 
Honeywell Regulator Co. at its | 
Ohio, office. 

Mr. McCullough has been wit! 
land branch for the past eight 
MacConville has been with the Broy 
sion for the past 15 years, mos! 
period having been spent in the sa 
ment at the Philadelphia home plant 
Brown organization. Both appoi 
came effective A pril Ist. 


Kentner L. Wilson has been na 
manager of the Minneapolis-Hon¢ 
lator Co. Detroit office. His 
became effective April Ist. 

Mr. Wilson — started 
Honeywell at its Minneapolis pia 
When the Brown Instrument Co 
part of the company, Mr. Wilsor 
ferred to the Brown division at P 
where he spent three years. | 
he was named industrial managt 
of Brown Instrument sales at | 
Ind., and for the past three jy 
been industrial manager of the 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell at 
Ohio. 


! 


with \M 


May 





was 








Krivobok, recognized authority 
teel and former Professor of 


Meta the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

logy ny years, has become associated 
with t elopment and Research Division 
i The ational Nickel Company at New 
York, rt C. Stanley, President, an- 





Dr. Krivobok’s services will be utilized 
mainly in the development of markets for 
ry and stainless steels and to assist steel 
manufacturers in expanding markets for their 


st-war products. 


Residing at present in Glendale, California, 
Dr. Krivobok had until recently been Chief 
Metallurgist of the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration at Burbank. Before joining Lock- 
eed in January, 1941 he had been Professor 
f Metallurgy at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

logy since 1924 while also serving as As- 
sociate Director of Research for the Allegheny 
Steel Corporation (1934-1940). 
From 1924 to 1934 he had been Consulting 
Metallurgist to several steel companies. 

\ graduate of Harvard Engineering School, 
Dr. Krivobok’s many papers on_ stainless 
eels and other steel alloys have been widely 
published. One of his best known papers, 
“Alloys of Iron and Chromium” he pre- 
1 October 1934 as the ninth Edward 
de Mille Campbell memorial lecturer for 


he American Society for Metals. 


Dr. Krivobok is a member of the Ameri- 
Society for Metals, British Institute of 
Metals, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, American Society 
lor Testing Materials and the Russian Metal- 


irgy Society. 
John M. Smith, General Manager of 
Mar turing for the RCA-Victor Division 
R Corporation of America, has re- 
signe join P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., 
Ind is, Ind... as Vice-President in 


Manufacturing. 
\f , . - 
th has been associated with the 


R , ° . 
poration of America for the past 
ars. Prior to that time he was 
g r sixteen years in manufacturing 
act with 


th the Incandescent Lamp Divj- 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, 











for better results in cyanide 


No need to worry about peeling or seepage when you 
have Unichrome Stop-Off 322 on the work. Remember 
that number 322. It marks a special lacquer formulation 
that—although applied at room temperature and quick- 
drying—holds like a bull dog even in the toughest 
plating solutions. It’s compounded with special resins 
and solvents that W. P. B.is extremely reluctant to dole 
out. That’s why we can’t a/ways give you immediate 
delivery. But Unichrome Stop-Off 322 is worth waiting 
for—because it gives you extra speed and convenience 
in handling, hairline accuracy on the work, better pro- 
duction per man-hour. Write for your trial order today. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


UNITED CHROMIUM, INCORPORATED 


51 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. «¢ 2751 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. * Waterbury 90, Conn. 


Unichrome Quick-Dry Stop-Off 323 — for 
chromium and other work requiring a stop- solutions 
off thot can be peeled off after use. 





solutions 








PROPERTIES 
Chemical Resistance — Ex- 
cellent in all plating cy 
Application Can be 
brushed or dipped succes 
sive ating is Mm nized 


Drying — Dries quickly 
room temperature adheres 


without force drying 


Stripping — Due to extreme 
adherence, material is u 


ly dissolved off after plat 








room temperature, for use in all plating 


Unichrome “ Air Dry" Rack Coating—o rack 
insulotion thot can be dipped ond dried at 


Unichrome Coating 202— 0 new rack insula- 
tion similar to “Air Dry” but which is force 
dried to obtain the extra adherence required 


in anodizing and hot, strongly alkaline 
solutions 


Unichrome Resist — oa solid inswioting mote 


rial for constructing composite rocks, stop-off 





Sumner Simpson, President of Raybestos 
Vanhattan, Inc., 
election of Harry E. Smith, General Manager 
of The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
Passaic, N. J., and Robert B. Davis, General 
Manager of The Raybestos Division, Strat 
ford, Conn., as Vice-Presidents of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., at a meeting of directors of 
the corporation in New York on April 4th. 
Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Davis are members 
of the Board of Directors. 

Stockholders, at their annual meeting pre- 


recently announced _ the 


ceding the directors’ meeting, re-elected all 
directors of the corporation. Officers of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., headed by Mr. 
Simpson, President, were also re-elected, 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Davis being additions 
to the staff of officers. 
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shields, insulating gaskets, etc 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Di 
rectors of the C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. A. F. Rucks 
was elected President and General Manager. 
He succeeds the late C. D. Waters. 


Mr. Rucks has been associated with the 
company for over thirty years, during which 
time he has held a number of important 
positions in the organization. At the same 
meeting, Mr. J. T. Kittcamp, Vice President 
of the Johns Manville Products Corporation 
was elected to the Board of Directors of the 
company. 


The company is a prominent manufacturer 


of thermometers, oil testing instruments, 
potentiometers, moisture testers and instru 
ments for recording and controlling tem 


perature and pressure. 
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A NEW LACQUER 





Providing ALL of 
These Advantages 


@ EASY TO APPLY 


Brushing, dipping or spraying re- 
sults in smooth, even coats. 


VERY FAST AIR DRYING 
Force drying is not necessary. 


EXCELLENT ADHESION 
Adheres perfectly—even to chrome 
plated surfaces—during plating. 


EASY TO REMOVE 

Can be quickly peeled or dissolved 
after plating. In hard-to-reach 
spots can be blown off with com- 
pressed air after hot soak. Clean- 
up time reduced to minimum. 


EXCELLENT DIELECTRIC 
STRENGTH 

Deposit is accurately controlled 
and minimum current is lost. 


CAN BE TRIMMED SHARPLY 
Always a clean line of demarca- 
tion. 


GOOD VISIBILITY 
Clear red color provides good con- 
trast to exposed surfaces 











tor Masking Parts 


for Hard Chrome 
Plating 














Over the past few years, two Miccro 
Supreme Stop-Off Lacquers have been 
widely used for masking parts for hard 
chromium plating. Both have proved 
highly acceptable for this purpose. 
However, Miccro chemists, after 
months of intensive research and de- 
velopment work, have produced a 
new material which not only offers the 
desirable characteristics of the other 
lacquers but provides a number of 
additional advantages as well. 


Thoroughly tested in actual plating 
production, this new lacquer—known 
as Miccrome—is now immediately 
available for use in your hard chrome 
plating work. Let us send you full 
information. 




















MICCROME 


Developed and Manufactured by Experienced Platers 


MICHIGAN CHROME & CHEMICAL CO. 


6348 EAST JEFFERSON 


The Pen 
announced a 


pe rsonne | 


R. L. 


will covet 


has 
thei 


( rporation of Baltimore 


number of changes in 


Foraker has joined their sales staff 


the 


Hlinois, 


territory which 


Michigan, 
Ralph joined the Pemeo Corpo 
1944. He is 
area having 
the 


whit h 


and Chicago 


includes Indiana, and 


Wisconsin 


ration as of January 1, well 


known in the Chicago spent 
some twenty-two years” in porcelain 


enamel industry, most. of has heen 


with Chicago companies. 
Pemeo also announces the advancement of 
O. L. Davis from Agent to As 
sistant Works Manager. Davis is a 
eraduate of Ohio 
held positions 
Chicago Acme and 
He the 
tion in 1943 as Purchasing 
VW 
the 


been 


Purchasing 
Mr. 
University and 
Western Electric, 
the Airtract 
Pemco 
Agent. 
James Theodore has been advanced to 
of Buyer. Mr 


the Pemeo Corporation 


State has 


with the 


Steel, Cor- 


poration joined Corpora 


position Theodore has 


with for a 


number of vears 
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DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


Salt 


announces the following additions to 


Pennsylvania Vanufacturing Com- 
pany 
Research and Development Department 
Staff: 

Dr. R. D. Evans, formerly with New Jersey 
Zine Vr. Ek. A. Bruce of Blaw- 
Knox Company: Wr. F. BW. Jakob, recently 
discharged from the U. S. 
tenant graduate of 


mr. 2. Es 


Dvers 


Company: 


Army as Ist lieu- 
Pennsylvania Mili- 
Staubly of National 
and Mr. J. 
VW. Swales of U.S. Navy Inspection Depart- 
Vr. J. J. McBride of Franklin Re- 
Company: Wiss Katherine Dilworth 
County Hospital; Viss 
of National Broadcasting 


and 
tary College: 
Association of Cleaners; 
ment; 
search 
Delaware and 
Schutze 


ol 
Gertrude 
( orporation. 

Wiss Mar- 


and 


New staff members also include 
garetta E Duke 
Viss Gladys Molyneux of Cornell University. 


feugle of University 

Vr. Thomas Toovey, well-known pulp and 
paper specialist, has been transferred from 
Sales Service to the Research and Develop- 


ment Department. 


MET 


AL 


Bernard J. Conway, for twe) 
nected with the Proctor Electrix 
Philadelphia, has recently bec 
of the engineering and servic: 
Udylite Corporation. 


Mr. Conway’s experience as managet 


buffing and polishing division and 
head of all metal finishing operat 
Proctor Company especially quali 


his work. 


He 


and 


new 
will be located in the New 
will be in charge 
prised of all southeastern Penns) 
southern New Jersey. 


in the metal finishing industry 


The Cowles Detergent Company, Ci 


Ohio, 


industrial 


manufacturers of metal 


alkalies, 


announce the 


Vorman E. Garman as ¢ 
the 


experience 


ment of 


nical Engineer for Chicag 


Mh 


Metallurgist and well equipped 


Garman is an 


tion and experience to render ex] 


on all kinds of metal cleaning p! 


FINISHING. May 


His headqua I 
be Philadelphia where he has many fi 


rk 


of the territory 















/ of Bernard Chemical 
klvn, N. Y.. announces a 
rn with Atlantic Research 


se with offices and_ labora- ss 
: ; 21 Washington Place, New 


April 15, 1944. 





BRINGS TO THE PLATING INDUSTRY THE OUT- 
STANDING EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT DURING 
THE PAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


BROWS 
UI MANE 







; 
j 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


his combine will conduct business in the FULLY AUTOMATIC 


ame of Atlantic Research Laboratories Corp. 


{which Mr. Bernard will serve as president PARTIALLY AUTOMATIC 


nd general manager. 


Harrv Bernard established his business sev- E Q U I P M E N 7 


ral vears ago to manufacture industrial 


irk of 
vy leaning compounds and solvents, specializ- > Oo ® 
ite yw in the formulation of metal cleaners for ee PLATI N G 
we he plating and metal finishing trades. I 

fi \ir. Bernard was actively engaged in A N Oo D I Z I N G 





lectroplating for many years and held posi- | 
jons with Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y.., C L £ A N | N G 
nd the Sargent Co., New Haven, Conn., as 
np rintende nt of plating and finishing, Early Pp I ¢€ K L { N G 
1 1917 he accepted a position with Oakite 


Products, Ine., remaining with them for over 


tomy render time he served as a CROWN RHEOSTAT & SUPPLY co. 
vision sales manager. 1910 MAYPOLE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 













Harry Bernard was one of the first group 
{ platers that met in the old Astor House 
New York City to form the present Ameri- 











n Electroplaters’ Society, and later served 


s vice-president of the New York branch, ei 
fter which term he transferred to the Roches- E | ] | & ki | : & 
tN. Y., branch. During the 1920 A. E. S. Beads 


onvention, held at Rochester, N. Y.. he as- 


med the duties of chairman of program ee 
| | j —PRACTICABMITY 
= GOST ECONOMY yy yussuaasl 


nd publicity. 


Having re turned to Brooklyn, N. ¥.. dyring ¥ —punaBilT™ —— 
33 to accept a position as sales manager : 
= 


} 
seis aaa 





ith Magnuson Products Corp., Mr. Bernard 
cain bec ame a member of the New York 
ranch, A. E. S., of which he is still a 
ember 


Mr. Ose 


iT He di g, ho orgée ize e A - 
ie Mn a Guaae te a ae ROCKET YOUR WAY TO THE PERFECT FINISH 








of years ago and who has served as COMPOUNDS :—Ctting Down, Polishing, Mirror Finishing. 
(retary and treasurer as well as technical * We have many new numbers. Our Compounds are working 24 hours a 


search « day in many large plants. 





tor since the beginning of this 


corpors wii : Oe od Rite 4 Scena tt substitute for glue, is working the clock around setting up Wheels, Belts, 
‘ 1 vill continue to serve in these A CEMENT Buffs and Rolls, is very economical and will save you time and money 
citie 
\fter te ing his degree of chemical Samples on request. 


mM cineer the Ovi iversi oO ‘open- 
: D " Me ienten ex aro n4 <> HARRISON and COMPANY 
. London, England, for sev- Haverhill, Mass. 


he further study and research 
chemi lds 
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News from California 
By FRED A. HERR 





Philip H. Clapp has been appointed Pa- 
cific Coast district manager for Norton Co. 
of Worcester, Mass., with headquarters at 
the offices of the Ducommun Metals Co., Los 
Angeles. He has represented the Norton Co. 
in varlous capacities on the 
1916 


west coast since 


Electron Equipment Corp. has moved its 
plant from Palm Springs, Calif., to 917 
Meridian Ave., South Pasadena, for ex- 
panded production of technical electric in- 
dustrial equipment, such as electronic motor 
controls, rectifiers, converters and inverters, 
cycle changers, heavy duty battery chargers, 
D. B. Clark heads the 


and voltage controls. 


firm as pre sident. 


Plating shop men who have been bothered 
with the find 
some pointers of value in the experience of 
Joseph Sunderhaus, plating foreman of F. G. 
Olds & Inc., Los Angeles, who 
been cured of a bad case of the itch. 
stated that 


aggravating “nickel itch” may 


Son, has 


Sunderhaus the eruption ap- 


peared on his elbows, lower arms and 
he had been doing some black 
After half 


treatments in the form of exterior ointment 


legs 
shortly after 


nickeling. more than a dozen 


applications by a dermatologist 


called 


who eliminated the 


competent 
results. He 
dor tor 


failed to produce then 


upon his regular 


infection in short order by 


placing Sunder- 
haus on a restricted diet designed to remove 


acids from 


was ordered 
acid fruits, fried 
himself to boiled 
blow was the doc- 


his condition. He 


to refrain from eating 
and confine 


The hardest 


meats, etc., 


vege tables. 


tors order to refrain from drinking butter- 
milk, Sunderhaus’ 
ever, he 


How- 
reported, the diet eliminated the 
itch, and he decided to pass the 
thought along to other platers through the 
medium of this column. 


favorite beverage. 


nickel 


Kenneth T. Norris, president of the Nor- 
ris Stamping & Manufacturing Co. of Los 
Angeles, which operates one of the largest 
automatic zinc plating setups in the coun- 
shell chairman of 
the Los Angeles and Orange County Com- 


try tor use on 


cases, is 


mittee for Economic Development and on 
April 15 announced a six point program for 
relief of small business in the post-war period. 

Norris’ program advocated quick change- 
over to peacetime production for small firms, 
of which plating shops are an example; spe- 
cial consideration for them in war contract 
financing; tax 
program in 


termination; local aid in 


relief; an educational new in- 


dustrial and merchandizing methods; and 


inducements to returning war veterans to 


enter business for themselves. 

California plating shop operators, who 
have been plagued with manpower problems, 
received with satisfaction the announcement 
from Sacramento on April 8 that finishing of 
metal products had been included in a list 
of occupations certified as necessary to the 
war effort and applicable to draft-age men 
26 years and over. 

The occupations in which metal finishing 
was included apply to men placed in 2-A 
activities in support of the war effort. 

The 
Southern California plating shops has been 
considerably 
last 
some ten 


manpower situation in respect to 


since the subject 
upon in this 
Hiring of 


continues at an increased pace and foremen 


aggravated 


was commented column 


months ago. women 


are now assigning women to 
routine matter. In some Los 
the ratio of women to men is 
and in some of the smaller p 
male around is the owner 

usually beyond draft age. Or 
for which plating shops have 
well suited is in applying gu 
parts which must be 


deposition of metal. 


mask« 
The Ca 
Plating Co. of Los Angeles en 
ber of girls for cutting tape an 
of the 
power situation, the owner of or 


Indicative acuteness 
plating shop in Hollywood, fa 
imminent induction into the arn 
and assistant, is contemplating 
the plant for the duration a 


work for someone else. 


Turco Products, Inc., is engag 
building alterations in its factor 
Central Ave., Los Angeles, at 


cost of $2,000. 


William E. Curran, former manager 
company’s Richmond, Calif., plant, has 
appointed vice-president in charg: 
facturing and general manager of the 
of Rheem 
Angeles, and will make his headq 


New York. 


division Manufacturing ( 


Chromite is reported being st 
in considerable quantities fron 


the Salmon Falls area of California, wt 


handled by 
States Chrome Mines and several 


operations are being 
Mining of commercial chrome is 
way in the Georgetown and Shingl 
areas on properties acquired 
Trio-Chrome Mines Co. 


re 





stration. 





DEBURRMASTER Equipment 


LUPOMATIC TUMBLING MACHINE CO., INC. 


Built 


by LUPOMATIC 


Precision parts, or parts which must be accurate to micrometer dimensions can be safely deburred on a large scale pro 
duction with the new DEBURRMASTER equipment designed especially for this purpose. 


Send us parts for a free demon 


4510 Bullard Ave., New York 66, 
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Mc .ufacturers’ 
| terature 





Now B .¢ Composition Catalogue 


Dept. MF, of 


ist issued a new catalogue, 


Stevens, Inc., 


ion to describing the various 

they manufacture, contains 

; les and charts pertaining to 
ern rials and methods used in 
fing, deburring and cleaning 


The b ; one of the most comprehensive 
its kir ver published by any manufac- 

rer, and will undoubtedly prove of value 
eta I shers. 


Special Service Report 
Of vital concern today to safety engineers 
and supervisors, shop superintendents, and 
other plant executives is the control or 
prevention of bacteria growth in coolants 
used in various machining, cutting, grinding 


and other operations. To help combat con- 
tamination of these oil-water emulsions 
which, in some eases, is the source of der- 
Pmatitis infection on the hands and bodies of 
machine operators, a new 4-page Special 
Service Report just issued by Oakite 
Products, Inc.. New York, describes many 


portant, successfully used preventive 
[he report stresses the need for thoroughly 
cleaning out main supply tanks, individual 
or machines, lines, pumps, etc., to 

iny bacteria-harboring films or 
imulations. It outlines method and ma- 

il for subsequent germicidal treatment 
which has proven unusually effective for this 


WOTK 


\lso given are eleven sanitation sugges- 
tions for plant cleanliness and individual 


hygiene, in connection with the handling 
of these oil-water coolant solutions, that 
will help prevent bacterial contamination 
and rancidity and extend solution life. 
Free copies of this interesting report are 
available on request. Write to Oakite Prod- 
. Inc, Dept. MF, 18 Thames Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Copper Plating Booklet 


\n informative 6-page booklet describes 
the Unichrome Alkaline Copper Plating 
Process which has recently been installed 
‘or a wide variety of war-essential operations. 

Ay 


landing advantage of the process 
toxic, non-gassing and non-cor- 

tion employed. The bath con- 
inide, does not attack clothing 

req nt and gives off no objectionable 

fumes during operation. 

t also contains a plating speed 
« the time required to obtain 
knesses as well as the wide 

Tange rrent densities at which the 
rocess be operated. Copy sent on re- 
—_ ted Chromium, Inc., Dept. MF, 

Fas Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CLEAN-RITE 
All-Purpose CLEANERS 


ANODES 

BLACK OXIDE SALTS 
BUFFS 

CHEMICALS 

CLEANERS 
COMPOSITIONS 
ELECTROPLATING EQUIPMENT 
LACQUERS 

PLATING RACKS 
POLISHING EQUIPMENT 
POLISHING WHEELS 
SOLDER FLUX 

STOP OFF MATERIALS 
TANKS 


PLATING ROOM SERVICE 


Let us help you solve your problems. 


Take advantage of our practical experience. 












Y 


Centralized Distributors 





4014 WEST PARKER AVE. CHICA 39, iLL. 
s se TEL. ALBANY 2742 
> m OSE, 














SPEED — ECONOMY 





For the solution of many burr removing prob 


lems, use the ABBOTT Method of 


DE-BURRING 


ABBOTT Barrels and Materials have proved 
their speed and economy on various sizes 
and odd shapes. 


% Send unfinished samples for a 
TEST WORK REPORT 


the facts are yours—free. 


THE ABBOTT BALL COMPANY HARTFORD 10, CONN 
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ROTARY 
AUTOMATICS 


FOR DEBURRING 

BRUSHING 

POLISHING AND 

BUFFING 

Write for Bulletin 401 
BUILDERS, 


1601 
Eastern Branch: 


Inc. 








OF KALAMAZOO 






HAMMOND MACHINERY 


Douglas Ave., 





ACID ADDITION AGENT 


If you do pickling of iron and steel, 
Enthone Acid Addition Agent is 
needed by you to: 


1. Reduce fuming by forming a 
light foam on acid surface. 


2. Reduce hydrogen evolution by 
inhibiting action on bare steel. 


3. Reduce hydrogen embrittle- 
ment. 


Get a brighter steel. 


5. Reduce drag-out by lower sur- 
face tension. 


Pickle smoother and more uni- 
formly. 


7. Do better electropickling wiih 
Bullard-Dunn p72cess. 


8. Strip heavy chromium from 
steel without harming steel. 


Write for new booklet ‘“Modern 
Pickling of Iron and Steel” and let 
us send you a sample of AAA for 
your fests. 












Fes 





Kalamazoo 54, Mich. 


71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 








Zine Alloy Die Cast 





Improvements in die casting 
recent years, combined with g rk 
edge of the effect of die desig the nr 
erties of die castings, have | 
influence on die castings of zi 

Continued investigations of 
art by the Technical D 
The New Jersey Zinc Compai 
it necessary to issue an entiré 
tion of the bulletin, “Zamak A 
\lloy Die Castings.” 













o 
ing 







This 64 page bulletin includ 
technical data based on the res 






































from the new knowledge and experie; 
Copies may be obtained by writi The Ney 
Jersey Zinc Company, Dept. MF, 160 fF; 


Street, New York ie N. iF 








Stainless Steel Identification Char 

To 
stainless steels which may have become mi 
in stock, The Carpenter Steel Com 
Dept. MF, Reading, Pa., has prepared a 






help you identify various types 






















venient chart which will be useful in. s». 
arating stainless types that show mar 


differences in their chemical and phy 


properties. 






Printed in four colors, the chart diagr 



























the stainless type numbers and dese 
eleven tests for separating the various 

These tests include nitric, muriati 

sulphuric acid tests, magnet, spark, hard: 
nickel spot and stabilization tests, and 
procedure for each is described simply 
briefly. 


It is assumed that the operator making 
tests will have some technical knowled 
the various alloys in question. The tests a 
not designed to supplant chemical analysis 


but they do ‘provide ‘a handy and quick 
method for segregation. If there is any d 


concerning any piece of stainless steel, 
of the tests will help prevent troubles wl 
might be caused by wrong treatment in fal 
rication or by improper use. 

Convenient in size, the chart can be 
right on the testing table. 





TIME TO CHECK COSTS 


You will be surprised 















How NOBS long-life, fast action Cleaners for pre: 
; i ‘ eo 
plating, pre-anodizing, pre-spot welding, ete. will re 
duce your cost of operations and meet your most exact 


ing requirements. 


NOBS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2465 EAST 53RD STREET 
KIMBALL 9288 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 






















JUNE 12-13-14 





32ND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
AMERICAN ELECTROPLATERS’ SOCIETY 





HOTEL CLEVELAND, CLEVELAND 
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L / -sociations 
“| ard Societies 





ET 


Ameri Electroplaters’ Society 
144 Conference 
une 12, 13, 14 
\ © early to announce the com 
f the Educational Committees, 
. d of the following highly in- 





ers to be presented: 
Elect g” by Frank Savage, Conn In- 
str mpany, Elkhart, Ind. 
Rese teport’, Dr. William Blum, Bu- 
ndards, Washington, D. C. 
Plating on Plastics’, Harold 
\ hief Chemist, Plating Processes 


Hi) by 


Chart 


Cons “= _— 
Hard ( e Problems”, Art Logozzo. There 
ne n will | 15 minute clinic after this paper 


questions and help with actual 





One of the engineers of the licen- res 
sors W discuss recent applications to 
alloy plating 





No. 4-5 PACKER-MATIC Rotary 
Min. 350 to 1200 Max. Index Per Hour 
Automatic Chucks and Special Fixtures 


{lloy Plating’. Chemist Diggin from Han- 
nee alts son-\Van Winkle - Munning and another 
ss from Westinghouse’ will col- 

te on this subject. 
Porous Chrome’. Presented by the Van 
Der Horst Company. 
{ Rapid Determination of Copper in Nickel 
ng Solutions’ by B. K. Knapp, Re- 
search Laboratory, International Nickel 
Company 
Relationship of Defects in Electro- 
the Gas Content of the Basis 
Vetal”’, Charles L. Faust, Battelle Mem- 
Institute. 
ious Strip Plating’, Dr. Swaldhiem, 
luPont Company. 
1 Study of the Reactions in Nickel Deposi- 
Dr. Waite, McGean Chemical Com- 





No. 2 ST. LINE 7 HEAD PACKER-MATIC 


Conveyor Speed 7 to 21 Ft. Per Min 
Wheels Can Be Mounted at Various Angles 
e list, plus such papers under con SEND SAMPLES FOR PRODUCTION FIGURES TO DEPT. M.-F. 


Maple ce ies Page _ THE PACKER MACHINE CO. MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


















P2744. Plating w Pickling 


1$ 





Tr pre 
|] 
ill re . 
' " Excellent service on all types of Wood Tanks. 
exact iy r 
% ct ids oe The shortage of metals has increased the demand for wood 
NY rae tanks for plating and pickling service. We can give excellent 


service on all types of tanks. Send us your inquiries. 











SEND FOR A LIST OF BOOKS FOR YOUR PLANT LIBRARY 
MitAL FINISHING ll WEST 42ND ST... NEW YORK 








| 
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Plans for the Lady Guests 

If your attendance at this Conference is 
to be influenced by how well your better 
half will be provided for during her stay in 
Cleveland, rest assured that her group will 
be well taken care of and their time fully 
occupied in the entertainment planned for 
them by the Cleveland Ladies’ Committee. 
Give her an opportunity to relax and enjoy 
herself while you are preparing for “Victory 
Thru Science’. 


Newark Branch 


The Newark Branch of the A. E. S. held 
election of officers at its regular meeting 
April 21. The 
elected: 
President—Robert Sizelove 
Ist Vice Pres.—Louis Donroe 
2nd Vice Pres.——John De Vries 
Secy.-Treas.—George Wagner 
Librarian—Edward Washburn 
Board of Managers—Horace Smith, Paul 

Oldam and William Bruhns 


following officers were 


Ladies’ Auxiliary 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Newark 
Branch of the A. E. S. has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President—Mrs. Robert Sizelove 
Social Secretary Mrs. John Kotches 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. E. B. Washburn 

The Auxiliary holds its meeting on the 
third Friday of the month. 

Every third Wednesday of the month the 
ladies entertain the soldiers at the Wee- 


quahic Hospital in Newark. Homemade 


EDMON 


indusliat 


GLOVES fo 


long wearing economical 


HAND PROTECTION 


Widely accepted in the chemical field 
and other leading industries for their 
high resistance to oils, solvents, acids, 
caustics, ete. Fabric reinforcement 
makes them virtually snag-proof and 
tear resistant, assuring long wear 
economy. Full protection against 
Dermatitis; comfortable on the hands; 
flexible and efficient to work with; 
easy on and off. Available in knit 
wrist and gauntlet styles for men and 
women. Write for samples, prices and 
delivery information. 






Industrial Gloves 


505 ORANGE ST. 


Edmont 


TRADE MARK REGUS PATOFF COSHOCTON, OHIO 


cakes, soft drinks, and games are supplied 
by the ladies. Mrs. E. Bauer plays the 
piano for the entertainment of the boys. 


St. Louis Branch 


St. Louis Branch A.E.S. on April 20th 
held its April meeting at the Engineers’ Club 
\uditorium with a record attendance of 208. 
The business meeting was opened at 7:45 
P. M. and routine matters were given prompt 
attention, including the yearly report of our 
Secretary-Treasurer, election of branch offi- 
cers and delegates to the Cleveland Conven- 
tion. The election results were as follows: 

President—Frank Menniges 


Vice-President—Chas. Simon 








P. M. and the Engineers’ Club | 
held a very brief business meeti 




















a wi 
they elected their slate of new ig 
directors in a very smooth a nif 
manner. ; 

President L. O. Campbell of +} gineer 
Club, after a warm welcom: trod 
President E. J. Musick who ory ) 
work of the 4.E.S., particularly the §} I 
Branch activities, and he expressed 






satisfaction over the attendance resylt 

joint meeting, which included 133 member: 
of the Engineers’ Club and 75 members 
guests of the A.E.S. President Mus 


introduced Mr. Rudy Errington, Librarig 









Secretary-Treasurer—Chas. McGinley P. M. 

Board of Managers—John Moran, Bruce 
Roberts, and Otto Dingeldein 

E. J. Musick, Chas. McGinley, 
and Alfred Barth. 

Alternates 


and Frank Cross 


Delegates 


Nine members were elected to membership the Detroit Branch A.E.S. and _ until 
thus bringing the total for this fiscal year 
to 36 new members. 

\s a token of respect to a brother mem- 
ber, Hedley Richards, who passed away on 
March 20th, all stood with bowed heads for 
a moment and Mr. H. H. Williams and Mr. 
Burt Daw were instructed to act as a com- 


mittee to 





up appropriate resolutions 
expressing the deep feeling of the Society 
to Mrs. Richards. 

The business session adjourned at 8:10 








Specialists in Rubberized 


LIQUID 
PROOF 


SYNTHETIC 
COATED 
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who opened the Educational session 







The first speaker, Mr. LL. G. T _ of 
Wutual Chemical Co. of Baltimore, Md.. »; 
sented a paper on the “Uses of Chron 
Chemicals” in a thoroughly interesting ; 
Vogt, Otto Dingeldein, ner. The second speaker was none other 
than Mr. W. W. McCord, past president 














cently chief of the Electroplating Equipment 
Section of the W.P.B. at Washington, D.| 
but now sales manager of the Chand 
Electric Co. of St. Louis. Mr. McCord ¢ 
a “resumé” of the plating situation as it 
today and its future as he sees it, in his 








usual cool matter-of-fact manner 





Questions and discussion followed 





both speakers were given a rising vot 
thanks for their services and th 






















For quick efficient Removal of 
grease, oil, buffing compounds—all 
foreign particles from Aluminum and 
other soft Metals—Use PERMAG 
Cleaning Compounds 


Metal surfaces made chemically clean 
with PERMAG Compounds. There are 
PERMAG Compounds 
—for removing anodic film from Aluminum 

for stripping lacquer enamels from Alu- 

minum 
—for producing satin finish on Aluminum 
















Our trained representatives will 
be glad to help you with 
cleaning problems. Write us. 








MAGNUSON PRopuCTs CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Specialized Scientific Cleaning Compounds 
50 Court St. Brooklyn 2. \. ': 
Nationally Represented e Warehouses 7 
In Canada: Canadian PERMAG Products Ltd., M 
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1@ other 


ident 
intil 
'ulpment 
n, D.( 
dey 


rd gave 


all 
and 


t 


\ngeles Branch 
aus, plating superintend- 
; & Son, Inc., band instru- 
ing firm, was chosen presi- 
seles Branch of the A.E.S. 
ction meeting held April 10 
i _ Los Angeles. He succeeded 
nan, chief chemist of Tureo 
who has headed the branch 
) years. 
cers elected are: 
nt. E. W. Wells of Chas. F. 


¢ Sons Co., who was advanced 


2nd president. 
vie sident, D. N. Eldred of the 
Pont ¢ 
Soret isurer, Frank Bunker, L. H. 
r ( 
raria (re-elected), Earl Coffman, 
Plating Works. 
ard of Managers: Ernest Lamoureux 
be-elected Emmette R. Holman; and 
| Woodward. 
lelegates: Don Bedwell, Bedwell Plating 
Varcus Rynkofs, Liberty Plating Co.; 


lohn Wiseman. 


Metal Finishing Society 
Second Annual Educational Session 
md Banquet was held by The Metal Fin- 
Society of Rockford, Illinois, Satur- 
March 11, 1944, at Rockford, IIl. 
Educational Session was held at the 
lward Governor plant. The banquet, 
show and dancing was held at the 
Ball Room of the Faust Hotel. 
following papers were presented and 
ickness of Various Electro-Deposits, 
Iethod of Determining Thickness and Ex- 
ition of Specifications,” by R. B. Salton- 
Ph.D., The Udylite Corporation, De- 
Michigan. 
\ New Method of Furnishing High 
Water to Plating Baths and Rinses,” 
WS. Morrison, Illinois Water Treatment 
ny, Rockford, Ilinois. 
Cronak Process and Its \ pplication 
Zine Surfaces,” by R. F. Burns, The New 


7 . . . 
Zinc & Sales Company, Chicago, Ili- 





é 
THE BURR-RITE STANDARD 

~ The Burr-Rite series is the 

ra solution to today's special 

finishing problems on 


hardened metal parts. The 
Standard is the tilting type 





that can be loaded and un- 
loaded witha minimumex- 
penditure of time and ef- 
fort. It's two piece shell of 
welded steel is lined with 
seasoned hard wood that 
cushions the parts against scratching and 
nicking. Equipped with a low speed gear- 
head motor 


THE BURR-RITE SENIOR 


The Burr-Rite Senior is a double compart- 
ment, high production unit, designed for 
large runs of similar parts. With the Sen- 
ior, deburring and polishing can be accom- 
plished in a single run. The large double 
compartment barrels are lined with high 
quality, seasoned hardwood. Easy loading 
and unloading are assured by large water- 
tight door openings, equipped with quick 
acting clamps. Positive, train gearing eli- 
minates slippage and torque. 


ae a 








For a real good polishing job use 


KEYSTONE EMERY 


Write for Sample 


KEYSTONE EMERY MILLS, 4318 Paul St., Phila, Pa. 











RIBBON ZINC 


For stamping and drawing 


FUSE METAL 


For fuse elements 


ZINC WIRE 


THE ATT BROS. & CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


of either cylindrical 
required, 


Write for 








OF KALAMAZOO 


AUTOMATIC COMPOSITION 
APPLICATORS (Air-Operated) 


“HAMMOND AUTO-DOPERS” 


Design simplicity and construction permits 
easy change of composition housing for use 
or rectangular bars as 


Bulletin 411 
HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, Inc. 
1601 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo 54, Mich. 


Eastern Branch 
71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


DEBURRING, 
TUMBLE- 
FINISHING & 
BURNISHING 
EQUIPMENT 


DIRECT MOTOR DRIVE 


Globe's new Direct Motor 

Ee. Drive barrel was designed 
\ to produce finer finishes 

on non-ferrous metal 
parts. Low tumbling 
speeds help eliminate 
nicking and scratching 
It'scompactness, achieved 
by mounting the motor 





directly on the gear seg- 
ment, saves space and 
eliminates the bulk of a double pedestal 
type. Available in wood or metal shells. 


COMPARTMENT BURNISHING 
BARREL 


This barrel can be furnished with one, two 
or three shells. Compartments are narrow 
and high to achieve high pressures as well 
as adequate tumbling action. Ideal for 
cleaning, ‘low polishing,’' and burnishing 
small metal . . 

parts. Avail- 
able in direct 
motor or belt 





drive. Motor is 
mounted dir- 
ectly on main 
frame and in- 
sures positive 
gear mesh 





MACHINE AND 
STAMPING CO. 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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Personals 





Official U.S. Marine Corps Photo 


The American Buff Company, 711 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois, recently re 
ceived a photograph, shown above, from the 
Public Relations Department of the United 


States Marine Corps. The purpose of this 
photograph was for use in any house organ 
or trade journal depicting a marine tele- 
conditions 


phone operator under combat 


somewhere in the far Pacific Islands. 


Imagine the surprise of Mr. Ben P. Sux, 
who is the head of the American Buff Com- 
pany when, after opening the envelope he 
discovered that it was none other than his 
son, Harold. 


Mr. Sax had not heard from his son in quite 


This is purely a coincidence. 


some time and this was a most unusual way 


of contact between son and father. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sax have two other sons 
in the service; one attached to the Navy 
and another in the Army. In addition to 
this, Mr. Sax is proud to have 33 other 
relatives, such as nephews and cousins, 


represented in all branches of the services. 


\ paper on specification gold plating was 
read before the Providence, Attleboro Branch 
of the American Electroplaters’ Society at 
the Providence Biltmore Hotel on March 
20, 1944, by J. Frank Davis of A. Robinson 

Son, 131 Canal Street, New York City, 


makers of precious metals plating solutions. 


While a very heavy snow storm cut down 
the attendance somewhat, the paper was re- 


ceived enthusiastically by those present. 


A very limited number of « 


able to plating foremen. 


Dr. Willis R. Whitney. | 
President of the General El 
and first director of its Resear: 
has been made an honorary 
Electrochemical Society. <A c| 
of the organization and its pres 
Dr. Whitney was awarded thi 
honorary membership from 
president, Dr. Robert M. Bur 
14, during the organization’s 


Milwaukee. 


One of Dr. Whitney’s 

achievements in electrochemist: 
statement said, “was his pro] 
electrochemical theory of corros 
now universally accepted as 


corrosion reactions.” 


According to this concept, wt 
mitted metallurgists to develop 
resist corrosion and have pro 
value in war equipment, mini: 
batteries are formed along the 
metal. These are short-circuited 
of current from one area to at 


sponsible for corrosion or “rustil 


When you want accurate and dependable 
automatic temperature or humidity control 
for Industrial Processes or Air Conditioning 
Systems call in a Powers engineer. With a 
very complete line of self-operating and 
compressed air operated controls we are 
well equipped to fill your requirements. 
Write for Circular 2520 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
2779 Greenview Avenue, CHICAGO 


Offices in 47 Cities=See your phone directory 


50 Years 


COPPER SULPHATE 
NICKEL SULPHATE 
COPPER OXIDE 


METAL 


of Temperature and 
% Humidity Control ® 
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INSTITUTE OUR 
PLANNED PROCEDURE 


atment and Control for Industrial Skin Irritations 





Cut out this ad atid attach to vour letterhead. It will bring you 

a good sized jar of TARBONIS without charge, a complete 
als | dispensing Manual and an attractive booklet we can furnish 
your employees on sanitation and precaution. Why experiment 
further? .. . TARBONIS is the solution, tested and proven in 
Industry . . . succeeds where many other methods fail . .-. 
against a long list of irritants encountered. 


THE TARBONIS COMPANY 


1220 Huron Road e e Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Ever Dye Metal ? 


—for Quick Identification of Parts 





Many manufacturers have 
reduced production time and cut training 





RUST-PROOF IT WITH 
NEW VITREOUS TYPE FINISH 
LOW BAKE-ONLY 350°F. 


Use Your Present Ovens! 








NON PRIORITY matte finish for steel and 
brass. Resists abrasion, mild alkalis, most 
acids. Inert to organic solvents. Withstands 
salt spray over 200 hours and heat up to 
1000°F. Sprayed on, dried at 200 F:, then 
baked in any regular industrial oven at 350 F. 
In Black, White, Navy Warm Drab, Army 
Olive Drab. Now being used on Aircraft 
Flame Dampeners—Combat Engine Exhaust 
Manifolds—Navy Biological Incubators and 
Dry Sterilizers—Radio and Radar Equipment. 
Standardize on SILCO in your war work— 
then continue it into postwar production 
without a change and a hundred times more 
places to use it! Send for 

a test sample. Meets all 

requirements and __ tests 

J.Q.D. 515 Quartermaster 

Department. 


BLACK-MAGIC 


ONE-BATH OXIDE BLACK at 


BLACKING SALTS 
for 
STEEL, IRON 
COPPER, ZINC 


For blacking and rust proofing 
steel in one bath at 300° F. A 


periods, by dyeing aircraft rivets, small 
springs and other metal assembly parts 
in colors that are instantly distinguishable. 
Dye drills to indicat? size. We offer you 
coal tar dye stuffs with which you can 
dye aluminum, stainless steel, zinc, brass 
and other metals without affecting dimen- 
sions. Blue, yellow, red, violet, green and 
other easy to read colors. 


Send samples of the parts for which you 
desire dyes, and we shall be glad to offer 
recommendations. Fifty years’ experi- 
ence in the manufacture and application of 
dy estuffs. 


EATON-CLARK CoO. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
RANKLIN ST. DETROIT 7, MICH. 
Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ontario 


blished 1838 . . . Over One Hundred Years 
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black bath for Zinc, operating at CADMIUM 

room temoerature, another for ” 

copper and brass at 210° F., and WITCH-DIP 

one for Cadmium at 140° F., which WITCH-OIL 

is specified by Aircaft industry. FINAL FINISHES 

Much used as a “marker” to tell inte 

zinc fittings from cadmium. Kills PROTECTIVE 

disturbing light reflections. COATING 

Black-Magic for visual control of bd 
steel gages is a patented process Cleaners 


No. 491534. Saves expensive 
checking, corosion, tampering. 


MITCHELL- BRADFORD 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MODERN METAL FINISHES. 


2446C Main St., Stratford P. O., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Wetting Agents 
Acid Inhibitors 
Heat Treating 
Salts 
es 





~ 
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| Obituaries 





Hugh Walter Spaulding 


Hugh Walter Spaulding, Secretary of 
Handy & Harman, leading dealers and fabri- 
cators of precious metals, passed away on 


March 31, 1944. 

Mr. Spaulding was well known throughout 
the silver exchange centers of the world, 
having served Handy & Harman as Silver 
Trader in both domestic and foreign opera 
tions for many years 

Starting with Handy & Harman in 1902, 
Mr. Spaulding rose in the company through 
the bookkeeping, accounting, and sales de- 
partments. He was appointed Cashier in 
1919 and elected Secretary in 1924. He 


held this latter position until his death. 


Amos G. Reeve 


Amos G. Reeve, retired Plating Executive 
of the Oneida, Ltd., died March 31 at his 
home in Sherill, N. Y. 


When a boy of approximately 15 years 
of age, Mr. Reeve went to work in the plat 
ing room of Oneida Ltd., at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. By the time that he was 21, he was in 
charge of the plating room, and at 25 he was 
made Assistant Superintendent of the silver- 
ware plant at Niagara Falls; he continued 


in the capacity until he retired, on pension, 


in 1931. 


During World War I, Mr. Reeve and the 
younger men working with him, helped 
Oneida Ltd. render an outstanding service 
in the lead plating of shells. 


Mr. Reeve was the organizer of the first 
Buffalo Branch of the American Electro 


platers’ Society. 


Albert D° Agostino 
Albert D’Agostino, head of Alberts Plat 


ing Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., died Monday, 


February 28, after a long illness. 


The business remains under the active 


management of his sons. 
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PLATING RACKS 


by JOSEPH NOVITSKY 


@ We specialize in plating racks of our own patent. 

@ Constructed without screws, rivets, solder, brazing, weld- 
ing. 

@ We design racks to suit your individuai problem. 


JOSEPH NOVITSKY 


Office: 104-17 199th St., Hollis 7, L. I., 
(Phone—HOllis 5-6871) 


Factory: 147-24 Liberty Ave., Jamaica 4, L. I., N. Y. 
(Phone—REpublic 9-7223) 
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Zapon is proud 10 announce that Zapon Hammered M 
ming 4’ ail- normally paked put an qir-Ary mod- 
n be provided for specific 


again beco 
ification © 

















mater rials are 
ible to produce the finish that gives 
this unique hammered metal effec requirements: 
This finish COV vers surface imper- Let the ZLapon representative show 
fections and gives 4 a good jooking you sample panels —now— an ex- 
sti yen satis: plain the syste™ of application that 
will best fir your needs: 


Western Sales: No. Chicage, WW. 


“FINISHES - sca yun ef Tee” 
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Finishing Material Utilization 


One of the major problems of our war effort has been, and 
to a more or less appreciable extent still is, the production of 
adequate amounts of suitable organic finishing materials. For a 
number of reasons, including insufficient supplies of both domestic 
and imported ingredients, there has not always been enough of the 
best types of finishing materials. To fill requirements, substitute 
ingredients and finishing materials have been developed and used. 
Much has been done by our manufacturers to make finishing 
materials of ingredients on hand which will meet requirements. 


We wonder if as much thought and effort has been spent at 
the other end of the line—at the point of use. It occurs to us that 
much could be done to aid our finishing material situation if, in each 
finishing department, all finishing operations and methods were 
reviewed with the object of increasing material utilization. As a 
finishing material stands in its container, a given quantity will 
theoretically cover a given area or a number of pieces. Between 
this theoretical figure and actual coverage there can be and often 
is an appreciable difference. The spread can be due to direct loss, 
such as excessive overspray in spraying operations, poor drainage in 
dipping operations, etc. It can also be due to the application of 
films of greater thickness than are required which, incidentally, 
are often of less value than thinner films. In both cases valuable 
material is lost. 


Now that the pressure is somewhat less than it was at the start 
of the war when production, sometimes even at the expense of 
efficiency, was all important, a survey of finishing material utiliza- 
tion is in order. Reduce material losses and the finishing material 
situation will automatically improve because of less demand on 
critical materials and manufacturing facilities. At the same time 
the finishing department will produce faster, cheaper and more 
efficiently. 
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Here’s Egyptian Doing It Again.... 


Enamel, Olive Drab, Rust-Inhibiting 


U.S. Army Specification No, 3-18) 


Egyptian offers this important 
“spec” finish with the usual Egyptian 
“plus” in quality, applicability and ap. 


pearance, 


It is a one-coat paint system over phos 
phate-treated or solvent-cleaned steel such 
as Metal Ammunition Containers. Landing 
Mats, Metal Tool Kits, Metal First Aid kits. 
Metal Bins, Tables, Water and Blitz Cans 
exterior—also Gasoline and Water Drun: 


and other drums and pails. 


Comes in three types: I—for dip appli: 
‘ation; [I—for brush and spray applies 
tion; [1l—for roller coat application. Can 
be baked in convection-type oven or infra 


red bank. 


THE EGYPTIAN 


LACQUER MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20,N, * 


= GYPTIAN 


SUPERIOR FINISHES — 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON- 


The alcohol 
from 
the Sociedad 


1943 


molasses 


production of 
and 
Nacional de 


Aleohol Production 


In Mexico cane juice by 


Produe- 


tot le Alcohol of Mexico amounted to 38,000,000) liters. 
Another 8,000,000 liters were produced from other sources. 
This total of 46,000,000 liters of 1943 compares with 36,- 
100.000 liters in 1942 and with 23,300,000 liters in 1940. 
“When You The United States Department of 
Hire Women” Labor has released for free dis- 


tribution a pamphlet _ entitled 
Women”. This pamphlet treats on such 


“When You Hire 


ibiects as (1) How to decide where women will fit in 
your plant, (2) How to make a job fit the woman work- 
r. (3) How to make women workers satisfied with your 
factory housekeeping, (4) How to keep tears under con- 


trol and gripes at a minimum, (5) How to teach a woman 


job, and (6) How to keep a woman on the job. 


i new 


Container Relief Not It is the opinion of Edward J. 


In Sight Detgen, Director of the Contain 

ers Division of the WPB, that 
during the forthcoming six months the packers and_ ship- 
pers who use tin cans, steel drums, pails and metal en- 


closures cannot expect an improvement in the availability 


of the supplies of such goods. 


Capital Additions The rules governing minor capital 


Labor Costs additions under the Controlled 

Materials Plan Regulation No. 5 
were clarified in Interpretation No. 11 issued on March 
23, 1944. This interpretation points out specifically what 


thor costs may be excluded in determining the value of 
this the interpretation “The 
disregarded in this connection are the 
addi- 


equipment or do- 


the addition. On labor 
ists which 
services of the 
employees hired for installing new 
ing construction, and fees paid to independent 
equipment or do where, 


says: 
may be 
purchaser’s own regular employees, 
tional 
contractors 
under 


whe install construction 


normal business practices, the fee is paid primarily for 

services as distinct from materials.” 

Carbon Black At the April 12, 1944 meeting of 

Discussed the WPB’s Carbon Black Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Com 

nittee it was brought out that at the April rate. the 1944 


production of earbon black may reach 372,600,000 pounds. 
I xpec ted production from approved projects now under 


nstruction will total 42,000,000 pounds and 
ommended for approval will furnish an additional 65,000.- 
Therefore the 
100,000 pounds by December 


projects rec- 


M0 pounds, reach 


179 


annual production 


1944. 


may 


Dipentine Under Dipentine, a product used in ma 


Allocation Control rine paints, has been placed un- 
der allocation control by amend- 
General Allocation Order M-300 on \y ril 19. 1944. 


taken because the demand for this prod- 


supply. 


iclion Was 


xceeds the 


Can Enamels Pref- In issuing Preference Rating Or 
erence Rating Raised der P-149 on April 15, 1944, can 
enamel manufacturers were as- 

in automatic preference rating of AA-2 to make it 


rr them to procure raw materials for production of 


can enamels. The rating for can enamels 


\-3. 


priority 


Hi-Flash Naphtha Officials of the Bureau 


Chemical 


Alle cations Eased of WPB revealed on \pril 5. 1944 
that future allocations of hi-flash 
used chiefly in the manufacture of protective coat- 
now be made on a broader end-use pattern be- 
iG : . , Peat 
‘NIC FINISHING SECTION 


By George W. Grupp 


Metat Finisuinc’s Washington Correspondent 


cause of increased production. Hi-flash naphtha is con 


trolled under Order M-350. 
Linseed Oil Restrictions on the amounts of lin 
Restrictions Eased seed oil that may be included in 


various types of coat 


12, 1944 by an 


linseed oil 


protective 
ings were relaxed on April amendment to 
Order M-332. The easing of the 


made it possible to allocate larger quantities. All 


situation has 


( hanges 


in the number of pounds of linseed oil that may be used 
per gallon in paste and ready-mixed paints are set forth 
in paragraph (b) (1) of the amended order. 

Revision of Order At a recent meeting of the Paint, 


M-81 Urged Varnish and Lacquer Industry Ad 
members 


should be 


delivery and 


visory Committee — the 


M-81, 


industry to 


that Order 
permit the 
use of 40 per cent of its normal quota during the second 
quarter of 1944. The order at limits the paint in 


governing cans, 


accept 


recommended 
amended to 


present 


dustry to 25 per cent of its base period quota in the sec 

ond quarter of 1944. The base period quota assigned for 

paints is 75 per cent of 1940 usage. 

Increased MRO Controlled Materials Plan No. 5, 

Quota Procedure Direction No. 18 was issued on 
March 17, 1944 to establish rules 

of procedure on how to apply for an increase of mainte 


(MRO) 
tain an increase the application merely has to 
such as (1) the 


nance, repair and operating supply quotas. To ob 


write a let 


such information name 


ot prod 


) 
’ 


ter giving 


ucts manufactured or description of services rendered; (2 
quarterly quota authorized under paragraph (f) in 1943; 
(3) statement of the dollar value of products delivered in 
1943 and the first and subsequent quarters of 1943; (4) state 
ment of total amount of MRO requested; and (5) total 
amount expended during 1943 for minor capital additions. 


Bureau of _ the 
Paint 


Paint Container QuotasThe Chemicals 
Will Not Be Changed WPB is 


warning manufac 


turers that it is unlikely that any 
quota adjustment will be made this year in container quotas 
under Order M-81. 
Priorities Regulation Priorities Regulation No. 7A as 


No. 7A Amended amended March 21, 1944 makes it 


clear that except in connection 
with the transfer of a business as a going concern or with 
the express permission of the WPB, production quotas 
may not be transferred from one person to another under 
any circumstances. The amended regulation also points 
out that one person who has several establishments may 


distribute his quota them as he sees fit unless his 


quota was acquired as the result of a transfer of the busi- 


among 


ness of a going concern. No person may transfer to an 
other a preference rating, or right granted, by a_ specific 
authorization of the WPB, except where such a move is 
part of the transfer of a going business. Such transfers 
should be distinguished from the use of preference ratings 


for the purpose of obtaining materials or products 


Pyronate Under “Pyronate” a new pyroligenous al 


Allocation Control cohol denaturant was placed un 
der allocation control by Miscel 
'aneous Chemicals Order M-340 as amended April 12, 1944. 
The small order exemption has been fixed at 54 gallons a 
month. 
Zein Allocation Zein Allocation Order M-320 was 
Order Revoked revoked on April 19, 1944 because 
of the increased production and 
supply of shellac. WPB officials report that during Febru 
ary and March 100 per cent allocations were made 
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WHEN YOU CHECK UP ON YOUR PLANT’S 
PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN FIGURES! 


Deas days, things change with astonishing speed. 
The Pay-Roll Savings Plan set-up that appeared to be 
an outstanding job a short time ago, may be less than 


satisfactory today. 


How about checking up on the situation in your plant? 
Checking up to see if everybody is playing his, or her, 
part to the full measure of his, or her, ability. Checking 
up to see if ‘multiple-salary-families’ are setting cor- 


respondingly multiple-savings records. 


A number of other groups may need attention. For 
example, workers who have come in since your plant's 
last concerted bond effort. Or, those who have been 
advanced in position and pay, but who may not have 


advanced their bond buying accordingly. Or even 


K THE ATTACK 
WAR BONDS? 


LeT’s ALL BAC 


those few who have never taken part in the plan at 
all. A little planned selling may step contributions up 


materially. 


But your job isn't finished, even when you've jacked 
participation in your Pay-Roll Savings Plan up to the 
very top. You've still got a job before you—and a big 
one! It's the task of educating your workers to the 
necessity of not only buying bonds, but of holding them. 
Of teaching your people that a bond sold before full 
maturity is a bond robbed cf its chance to return its 


full value to its owner—or to his country! 


So won't you start checking ... and teaching . 


today? 


War Bonds To Have And To Hold! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 


METAL INDUSTRY PUBLISHING C0. 





WITH 


———SO 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Alvertising Council 
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Durability Characteristics 


of 


Lustreless Enamels 


Finishing materials of high and low 
oss differ considerably in many re- 
ects. as many have experienced in 
anging from glossy peace time finish- 
g materials to the more or less low 
oss finishing materials required by 
ecification on many war items. This 
icle discusses the durability of lustre- 
« enamels, the various factors in- 
nived. ete., and contains much infor- 
ation which will provide a background 
pd appreciation for these materials. 


Ed. 


lhe widespread adoption of lustre- 
s coatings by military and indus- 
ial users has caused much interest 
the durability characteristics of 


ese materials. Lustreless enamels 
employed chiefly for outdoor ser- 
ce, over a variety of substrates, and 
in the most deleterious envi- 
uments. Finishes on military equip- 
bent may be subjected to salt ait 
during overseas shipment, tropical 
arctic temperatures, and severe 
bock or abrasion in service. Indus- 
jal applications, such as factory or 
rage tank 
volve exposure to bad atmospheric 
Sulfur 
ample, is a common industrial air 


Dntaminant, 


obscuration frequently 


+ 


bntamination. dioxide, for 
It causes rapid fading 
iltramarine blue and is consid- 
ed by some to be one of the most 
structive agents for paint films 
mmonly encountered, exceeding in 
pportance temperature or 
[ ndet 
surprising that durability prob- 
ns have appeared. 


humidity 
these conditions, it is 


durability 
a for lustreless enamels: 
Colo 


There are four main 


iter 
permanence (visual or 
Intra-red ). 


9 


TT ° 
p-. Chalking resistance. 


. Wear resistance (to the forces 
tered in service). 

I. Substrate protection (against 
Weathering or special agents). 
This paper will not discuss wear 
Bistar substrate protection ex- 

) ’ . 
GA C FINISHING 


By S. E. BECK 
Part I. 


Substrate 
tion is a large topic and would re- 


cept in passing. protec- 


quire separate treatment. About wear 
resistance, there is less information. 
Color permanence and chalking re- 
sistance will receive the chief at- 
tention of this paper. 

The relative importance of each 


factor depends upon the use to 


which the lustreless enamel is _ put. 
In order to consider this subject, the 
following classification of commonly 
encountered substrates is presented : 

A. Metal. 

l. Ferrous. 
a. Light gauge. 
b. Heavy gauge. 

2. Non-ferrous, non-corroding 
(lead, brass). 

3. Non-ferrous, corroding 
(aluminum, magnesium. } 

B. Non-Metal. 

1. Wood. 

2. Vegetation. 

3. Fabric. 

lL. Concrete. 

5. Miscellaneous (asphalt, 
glass, rock, etc.) 

Color permanence and chalking re- 
sistance are of paramount importance 
on all of the substrates listed, with 
the possible exception of vegetation. 
One can hardly expect a high degree 
of permanence when an organic coat- 
ing is applied over grass. 

Wear resistance is a difficult sub- 
ject to discuss in general terms. Some 
heavy gauge equipment, such as 
tanks and 
cars, receive tremendous impact and 


armored troop carrying 
abrasion wear in service, necessitating 
repainting very frequently. Concrete 
or asphalt paints are also subjected 
to severe action 


abrasive from 


wheeled vehicles. There is little or- 
eanized knowledge on the subject of 
wear resistance and as a general rule 
the other feature required, such as 
eloss, sheen, drying speed, and other 
performance requirements, leave little 
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room for formula modifications to 
improve wear resistance. 
Substrate 


when the 


protection is important 


coating is applied over 
light gauge ferrous metal, non-ferrous 
corroding metal, wood and fabric. It 
is of little importance when heavy 
gauge ferrous metal, non-ferrous non- 
corroding metal, asphalt, glass, rock, 
etc., are used as substrates. In the 
case of concrete, the situation is re- 
versed. 


The coating must be pro- 


tected from the substrate. In general. 
little substrate protection is obtained 
This 


property must be achieved by means 


from the lustreless enamel. 
of undercoats. sometimes as many as 
five coats being required. In a few 
special cases, such as alkali or acid 
resistance, appreciable protection can 
be obtained from the lustreless en- 
amel by employment of specialized 
vehicles. 


Color Permanence and Chalking 
Resistance 


The principal emphasis of _ this 


paper will be laid upon appearance 


retention since this property is by 


far the most significant under the 
conditions of military usage. 
As a first approximation, color 


chalking 
may be considered to be substantially 
This 


will be the case where adequate un- 


permanence and resistance 


independent of the substrate. 


dercoats have been employed so that 
the factors of adhesion and substrate 
protection do not require considera- 
tion. 

It is advisable to consider color 
chalking 


together because of the difficulty in 


permanence and resistance 
appraising each factor separately. In 
the case of dark colors, surface chalk- 
ing generally causes a lightening or 
apparent fading which is actually as 
chemical 
color change. In the lighter colors. 


objectionable as true or 
especially yellows and tans. chalking 
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Appearance differences shown by lustreless enamels after two years’ exposure. 
(Disregard bright splashes of aluminum paint covering knife marks.) 


Paints Nos. 169, 705, 706 are three different chlorinated rubber modified alkyd 


base materials. 


Nos. 675, 947, 954 are paints. 


is less objectionable because of the 
diminished contrast between the orig- 
inal color and the surface chalk. 
The following components include 
factors having influ- 


those greatest 


ence on color permanence and ap- 
pearance retention. 

Investigations have been conducted 
(for lustreless enamels) on most of 


them. 


1. Prime pigment. 
to) 


2. Prime pigment extender 
ratio. 
Extenders. 


Pigment volume. 


Vie WwW 


Pigment oil absorption. 
6. Binder. 


Prime Pigment 


Parker (7) has studied the influ- 
ence of the nature of the prime pig- 
ment upon the appearance retention 
of lustreless enamels of the oil base 
type (T-1215A). With the exception 
of greens, the ordinary low cost dura- 
ble pigments such as carbon black, 
lithopone, iron oxide red, yellow and 
black, etc., perform quite  satisfac- 
Black paints made up with 


of carbon black and 


torily. 
only 1.75% 
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Nos. 692,700 are 100% phenolic varnish base. 


Nos. 1-9 in Table Il. 


98.25% 


food 


of magnesium silicate showed 
Difficulty 
was experienced, however, in formu- 
Use of iron blue and 


color permanence. 


lating greens. 


vellow iron oxide (with some light 
as a tinting color) 


color 


chrome yellow 
gave materials not equal in 
permanence to the other colors tested. 


TABLE I. 






Use of phthalocyanine blue jy »), 
of iron blue gave a dente 5 

provement in durability. <A fur 

improvement was obtained by 
chromium oxide. These 
are at greatly increased cost. 
the product 


Provemeng 
non-competitive  ypd 
present conditions. Thus, fo 
colors, ordinary durable | 
satisfactory. 


ioments ay 
Greens are a diffey 
and as yet unsolved problem, hj 
does not apply to olive drab, 


Bright red is a difficult color sp 
toluidine toner shows poor color “ 
manence in lustreless enamels. " 
many cases a bright red oxide col 
can be substituted for a toluidine yp 
color with satisfactory consumer , 
ceptance especially if the fugitive ; 
ture of toluidine 
pointed out. 


formulations 
Ultramarine blue 
other poor pigment, while iron bly 
and monastral blue are _ both 
good, provided the darkening 
dency of iron blue is not obj 
able. 


The author has done some 
ure work on the color perma 
of prime pigments in alkyd has 
treless olive drab enamels. 1! 
amels were made up according | 
lable | 


exposed on steel panels, over ast 


the standard formula in 


ard primer, for a period of tw 
in Baltimore, Md., using souther 
Driers used 


posure at 45°. 
Co 0.30%, Mn 0.01% and Pb 0.2 
on resin solids basis. All paints 


ground in a ball mill. 


Formula for Lustreless Olive Drab Enamel. 


Prime Pigment Study. 


Pigmentation 


% by volume of 


total pigment 


Formulation 


% by wt. of 
total paint tot 


Prime pigment 20.4 Solids 60 
Magnesium Silicate 35.4 Alkyd Resin ) 
Diatomaceous Silica 34.6 (35% phthalic 
Barytes 9.6 Anhydride ) 
~ Total pigment 16.1 
100.0 
Volatile (mineral lO 
spirits ) 40 
100 l 
The various prime pigments studied and the exposure results are 


in Table II. 
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Quicker... Better... Cheaper... for Most Metal Cleaning Jobs! 


MAGNUS 
Emulso-Clean 


In plag 
‘ate in 
furthd 
Y Us} 








Vement 
maki 

unde 
T mo 
ents a 
difficy 


. Thi 


OF sino 
lor pe 
le colg 
line re 


DIP OR SPRAY IT ON! 


The solution is dipped or sprayed on the work, in a 
lons tank, a portable cleaning machine, or an automatic 
e is a washing machine, depending on the nature of the 
work and the volume handled. 


mer aq 
tive I 


On Diy 

th ver RINSE IT OFF! 

ne leq After a brief soaking period, the work is flushed 

jection off with pressure water or with safety solvent. 
Completely clean surfaces for every purpose except 
plating, without the use of heat! 

expos The Magnus Emulso-Clean method of cleaning all metals can be carried out in 

dip tanks as shown in the photo at the right above, or in completely automatic 

spray machines typified by the left hand photo. Magnus makes not only the 

cleaning materials, but designs and builds any type of tank or machine your 

particular process requires. 


The Emulso-Clean method applies to practically all metal cleaning operations, 
since it speedily removes not only grease and ordinary dirt, but does a thorough 
cleaning job on many dirts untouched by other methods, such as "smut" on steel, 
some buffing compounds and other process dirts. 


Emulso-Clean uses Magnusol, a concentrated emulsifiable solvent, which is mixed 
one part to eight parts of kerosene or safety solvent to make the cleaning solution. 


Used at room temperature and pressure rinsed with cold water, the Emulso-Clean 
solution is harmless to all metals, non-toxic, non-inflammable and easy on 


hands and skin. 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
11 SOUTH AVENUE GARWOOD, N. J. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





MAGNUS 
METHODS 
MATERIALS AND 
MACHINES 


533 We help you select the right 
method, material and machine 
for your product without preju- 
dice, since we make both ma- 


16.7 terials and machines. Write for r : : . yen : . 
your copy of this unique 72-page Instrument case stamped with lubricant containing lithopone. Left: Case before cleaning. 


manual on metal cleaning meth- Center: Case after Emulso-Clean dip and rinse. Ready for any finishing operation except 
10 ods, materials and machines. plating. (Note water break which indicates need for chemically clean surface if plating is 
to follow.) Right: Case electro-cleaned with Magnus 94XX for plating. 
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TABLE I. 


No. Prime Pigment Combination 


L Yellow Iron Oxide 
Lamp Black 


Chrome Yellow Medium 


2. Yellow Iron Oxide 
Maenetic Black Oxide 

3: Yellow [ron Oxide 
Lamp Black 

I. Yellow Tron Oxide 
Bone Black 

> Phthalocyanine Blue 
Yellow lron Oxide 
Red Iron Oxide 

6. Chrome Yellow Medium 
Maenetic Black Oxide 

7. Yellow Tron Oxide 
Chrome Green 
Magnetic Black Oxide 
Red Iron Oxide 

8. Chrome Yellow Medium 


Lamp Black 


9. Chrome Green Deep 


Effect of Prime 


100.00 


\S 
2 fy 


wan 


100.0 


60.0 
10.0 
100.0 


16.0 
12.0 
12.0 


100.0 


62.5 


5 Wes 
100.0 


67.50 
14.25 
11.50 

6215 


59.0 
11.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Ignoring formula #1 for the mo- 


ment, it can be seen that yellow iron 


oxide is superior to chrome yellow 


for lustreless olive drab enamels in 
that chrome yellow tends to darken 


and produce a gray color. 


Compari- 


son of lamp black, bone black and 


magnetic black oxide indicates that 


magnetic black oxide is most suit- 
able with either chrome yellow or 


yellow iron oxide. 


Chrome green is 


quite unsatisfactory. confirming the 


Parker mentioned 


work of 
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above. 


Pigment on Appearance Retention. 


Exposure Observation 


Slight fading and chalking. 


Moderate fading and chalking. 
Stight yellowing. 


Marked fading and chalking. 


Slight yellowing. 


Extensive fading and chalking. 
Moderate yellowing. 


Extensive fading and chalking. 


Marked yellowing. 


Marked fading and loss of chroma. 
No vellowing. 


Marked fading and chalking. 


Decided green color. 


Moderate chalking, extensive 
darkening. 
Color dark gray. 


Extensive fading and chalking. 
Color bright blue. 


TABLE IIl. 






Formula #1 using yellow iron oyu, 
lamp black and chrome elloy. ,, 
by far the best performance. 1 
superior performance of the » a 
of yellows may be due v 
tion of faults, i.e., the raving te 


dency of the chrome yellow may j 


heutraliza 


offset by the yellowing tenden 
the yellow iron oxide. The 


factory performance of formyl, 3 


plainly shows that it is not nye 


onable to expect a minimum perio, { 


ance of two years’ outdoor EXposyr 
from the point of view of apy 
ance permanence. : 
materials have lasted three year 
the time of writing and show » 
imminent failure, — The 
comments apply to alkyd resi: 
materials. 


signs of 


Prime Pigment-Extender Ruiiy 


In lustreless enamels, the ino 
tance of the vehicle is creatly « 


hanced. There is so _ little vehi 
present, in comparison with gloss @ 
amels, that the rate of vehicle {aily 


becomes a much more important { 


tor. As the vehicle film is destroyed 


dry pigment is released in the | 
of chalk and, in addition to th 


tendant color change, erosion besins 


One of the chief natural destruct 
agents of paint films is  ultrayiol 


light. Use of pigments low in ul 
violet transmission will _ provid 


shielding effect on the vehicle, ther 
by increasing the appearance pen 


nence of the lustreless finish 
tenders are generally high in 
violet transmission, affording 

protection. Magnesium silicate. 
example, in a film 0.00092 mm. t! 
transmits 90% of incident light 
3655 A° and 89% at 3131 A’. P 


pigments in general are 


opaque to ultraviolet light as sho 


in Table III (6). 


(Continued on page 5\0 





Ultraviolet Transmission of Pigmenis. 
Percent Transmiss 
Pigment 3655A 
Zine Oxide 0 
Carbon Black 0 
Chrome Yellow 0 
Red Iron Oxide 0.5 \ 
Barium Sulfate 65.0 64! 
Calcium Carbonate 68.0 60 
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Actually, certai 


relativell 








UN Oxide 


low 


T 
Ih 
Au 


. 
> MIXtyr 
Culraliza 
Ving ter 
may 
den, y 
he Sat) 


mula >] 


t unre 


r 
ay 


perlorn 
EXposur 
| ap pear 
ray 
years q 
show n 

The 


eSIn ha 


al: atio 


e Impor 


eatly o 


rtant ta 
lestri ved 
the for 
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estructiy 
Itraviold 
in ultra 
rovide 

le, there 
eC perme 
sh. £1 
in ultra 
ne litle 
cate, | 
im, thick 
light a 
° Prin 


relativell 


Bliguid is 
The potential difference arises from 


Fa gradient of one volt. 


By EDWARD J. ROEHL 


Little Silver, N. J. 


HERE exists a section of the field 
7 electrodeposition with which the 
electroplater and finisher are perhaps 
not entirely aware. The electrophore- 
tic plating of rubber has been for some 
years a commercially successful opera- 
tion and a considerable number of 
other materials have been similarly 
treated. 

A potential difference is always 
found at the interface between two 
phases and when one phase is a sus- 
pension of finely divided particles 
(solid, liquid or gas) in a liquid, the 
relative movement of particles and 
known as_ electrophoresis. 


electrically charged layers of opposite 
sign at the interface between particle 
and liquid and the motion is produced 
by the application of an electrical field. 
The diffuse double layer at the inter- 
face is analogous to the Debye-Hiickel 
concept of the oppositely charged ion- 
atmosphere surrounding an ion. The 
velocity with which the particles move 
is a function of the dielectric constant 
and viscosity of the suspending liquid, 
the applied field strength and the 
electrokinetic potential at the interface. 
This electrokinetic potential or zeta 
potential should not be confused with 
the Nernst potential present at the 
electrodes in a metal plating bath. 
Attempts to relate electrophoretic 
mobility and particle shape have been 
rather inconclusive. The equation for 
the mobility does not contain any term 
for the particle size and in general the 
values for the mobilities are about 2 
to4 x 104 em, per sec. in water for 
Since these 
Values are of the same order of mag- 


nitude as those for the larger electroly- 


llc lons, the rather surprising result is 


Fobtained that there is hardly any dif- 
sterence between the mobility of a mi- 
|‘roscopically visible glass particle, for 


}example, and that of an ion. On the 
p other hand, compared to a solution of 
appreciable concentration of an elec- 
oe - the conductivity of the colloidal 
Solutl 


employed in electrophoresis is 
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quite low because the number of cur- 
rent-carrying particles is very small. 
As a result, high bath voltages are to 
be expected in electrophoresis. 
Substances such as carbon, metals, 
sulfur and cellulose, upon being finely 
ground and suspended in water, are 
found to possess a negative charge due 
to the adsorption of hydroxyl ions, 
whereas metallic oxides and hydroxides 
are usually positively charged through 
adsorption of hydrogen ions. 
tively charged particles, when an 
e.m.f. is applied, migrate to the anode, 
positively charged to the cathode, and 
in each case the suspending liquid 
moves in a direction opposite to that 
of the particles. The sign of the 
charge can usually be reversed by the 
addition of various salts to the solu- 


Nega- 


tion, or by changing the solvent, thus 
reversing the migration direction. For 
this reason the pH of the solution is of 
definite interest. 

The concept of throwing power is 
of considerable interest and impor- 
tance in electrophoretic plating. For 
example, in wax coating the interiors 
of conical-topped beverage cans, it has 
been found possible, by the choice of 
suitable wax composition and disper- 
obtain a uniform 
coating with a cathode in the form of 


sion medium, to 
a narrow rod of uniform cross-section. 
Previously it had been necessary to 
use concentric cathodes. In some re- 
spects the mechanism of the formation 
of uniform deposit thicknesses may be 
similar to that found in the production 
of black molybdenum deposits. As 
the deposit builds up the resistance in- 
creases and the current is shifted to 
more remote sections of the cathode. 
The uniformity will depend upon how 
rapidly nearly complete insulation re- 
sults from the deposit. In wax coat- 
ing cans, if the current density is too 
low, the current remains substantially 
constant and the deposit shows marked 
non-uniformity if the interelectrode dis- 
tance varies. However, on increasing 
the current density, a progressively 
more pronounced drop in current oc- 
curs during deposition and the coating 
becomes substantially uniform. 

As in metal plating, the thickness of 
the deposit is, within limits, a direct 
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function of the current density and the 
time of deposition. 

Adhesion of deposit to base metal 
is of primary importance. A grease- 
free surface is obtained by the cus- 
tomary methods, and is supplemented 
by various techniques, for example, 
by an annealing operation. 

Rubber 

The electrophoretic deposition of 
rubber is particularly adapted to the 
coating of articles of intricate shape, 
as the solution shows a high throwing 
power. It is used for coating a wide 
variety of objects such as wire screens, 
sieves, fan blades for the circulation of 
corrosive gases, racks for use in elec- 
troplating, metallic baskets, etc. 

The latex mix, which may contain 
35° by weight of rubber, also con- 
tains accelerators, sulfur, zinc oxide 
and other materials, all of which mi- 
grate to the anode, are homogeneously 
incorporated in the deposit and serve 
their usual functions. The anode com- 
partment contains the ammonia-latex 
mix and the article to be coated and is 
separated from the cathode compart- 


ment by porous diaphragms. The 
catholyte is slightly alkaline water. 


The pH must be correct. If it is too 
low, the deposits are soft and may 
If too high, they 
have too high an electrical resistance 
and may overheat. 


crack on drying. 


Zinc is preferred 
as the anode material but other mate- 
rials can be used. When an e.m-f. is 
applied, zinc ions pass into solution 
and neutralize the rubber particles, 
which precipitate on the anode. De- 
posits contain about 40% of water, 
sufficient to maintain the conductivity 
of the deposit and to permit deposition 
Current densities of 7 to 
20 amps. per sq. ft. are common, at 


to continue. 


10 to 100 volts, to produce deposits 
ais to YQ inch thick. 
densities produce smoother deposits 


Higher current 


and show better throwing power but 
they cannot be used for appreciable 
lengths of time because of excessive 
heating due to high resistance in the 
fresh rubber deposits. Deposition may 
be carried out at as high a rate as four 
grams of dry deposit per ampere min- 
than five hundred 


ute, a rate more 
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limes as fast as that normally employed 
for zinc. After drying, the deposits 
are vulcanized in the usual manner to 


any desired cure.!: 
W axes 


Beeswax, ceresin, paraflin, etc. are 
used for coating metals, particularly 
the inner surfaces of metal containers 
for foods and beverages. Molten wax- 
es or mixtures have been used, but not 
satisfactorily, due principally to the 
tendency of the wax to drain away 
from the certain portions of the metal 
surface such as seams or corrugations, 
\s an example, 40 gms. of beeswax are 


( 


dispersed in 2 liters of a 1l‘c solution 


silicate solution. The silicate has the 
effect of increasing the throwing pow- 
er of the solution. A current density 
of 30 to 40 amps. per sq. ft. 1s em- 
ployed for a period of about 6 sec- 
onds, the particles traveling toward 
the anode. The deposit is then dried 


and heated to a continuous coating.” 


Natural and Synthetic Resins 


Oleoresinous lacquers are used for 
coating the inner surfaces of food cans, 
the desired thin deposits 5 mg. per 
being produced in a_ few 
Synthetic 


ployed for the same purpose.” 


sq. im h 


seconds. ! resins are ‘em- 
The 
cans are carefully cleaned and = de- 
greased, connected as anode and _ the 
deposit applied from an emulsion of 
the resin and oil. A drier is also pres- 
ent and is likewise deposited, 
Phenol-formaldehyde, — urea-formal- 
dehyde and_ various synthetic resins 
are also used for coating metal objects 
field. 
paper are coated by placing them in 
with the 


ing can be carried out by depositing 


for the electrical Fabrics and 


contact anode. — Electroform- 
on the inside of a cup or tube and al- 
lowing the material to harden before 
removal. Vulcanizing agents, soften- 
ers, adulterants such as carbon black, 
binding agents such as shellac, dyes 
and rubber may be codeposited with 
the resin. Current densities of 5 to 10 
amps. per sq. ft. are used and films up 
to 0.1 thick, 


and resistant to corrosion, can be ob- 


inch dense, non-porous 
tained.® 

Shellac, for insulating coatings and 
in combinations such as indicated 
above, have been deposited." The par- 
ticles are negatively charged and are 
suspended in a 1‘: solution of sodium 
carbonate. Japans can also be de- 


posited.® 
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INCREASING PRODUCTION AND INCREASING IT EVERY Diy, 
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Graphite 
Electrodeposited graphite has been 
applied to the electrodes of discharge 
radio receiving and 


tubes. such as 


transmitting tubes, rectifying tubes, 
resistance and in 


A solu- 


tion containing approximately 0.02‘ 


etc... for corrosion 


other cases to reduce friction.® 
by weight has been used, the graphite 


heing either negatively or positively 
charged depending on whether an al- 
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kali or an acid is added to the solutio 


At about 2 amps. per sq. ft. a 0.0000) 

inch deposit is obtained in ¢ minutes By 
Finely divided graphite, stabiliz 

with gelatin, has been success!ul 

deposited with copper from 

solution at a current density al 

20 amps. per sq. ft. The purpose 


the work was to produce a If-lubt 
cating bearing metal and as mu 


16° of graphite was incorporated 
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here are new spray painting techniques and equipment to 
eep finishing departments abreast of the whirlwind speeds 
eing developed in America’s great war industries. New prod- 
ts, made by new methods, are getting new finishes at speeds 
at were never heard of before the war. Both manual and 
tomatic finishing has been stepped up to the vast scale of 
ar production. As in peacetime, Binks Engineers have been 
ominent in these wartime developments. They have devel- 
ped special equipment for finishing shells, bombs, tanks, 
eps and the vast amount of other equipment needed to win 
ewar. The large manual finishing department shown above 
md the giant water wash spray booth shown below were 
oth designed and equipped by Binks for one of the largest 
ircraft manufacturers in the country. There is a Binks En- 
ineer in your territory now. He will be glad to show you how 
) keep your finishing abreast of new production speeds. 
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the deposit. It was felt that the elec- 
trolytic product would be superior to 
that made 
nutes to stre 


ution 


OOO . 
by compression in regard 


neth and homogeneity, and_ it 


rT Tl 3 
® ' 4 ; 


NG FINISHING AHEAD OF ACCELERATING PRODUCTION 
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Carbonates have been 


sami B. 





Carbonates. Oxides and Metals 


principally for covering the incades- 


to the deposit.'* 


suggested 


vilize could plated directly on the jour- cent cathodes of electrical discharge 
ly nal It has been indicated that the tubes. Barium, magnesium, barium- 
howed a food performance strontium, ete. are employed. 
about MeCuring hearing tests, are deposited on the metal core from 
se \1 ‘tigation was started to dis- suspensions in various organic liquids 
lubr ethod for codepositing tin and are then decomposed to the cor- 
ch a _ e, but the work was inter- responding oxides by heating. Nitro- 
ed in Barupt the war." cellulose may be codeposited to act as 
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a binder to give adherent properties 


Various oxides may be used for the 
same purpose. As an example,'* 150 
c.c. methanol, 225 gms. finely divided 
alundum, 3 gms. magnesium nitrate 
and 7! gms. aluminum nitrate are 
The object is 


made the anode. with an aluminum 


cispersed by mixing. 


cathode and, at 45 volts, 2 to 2's mils 
of deposit are obtained in 4 to 5 sec- 
onds. The nitrates also deposit and 
serve as binding agents. After rinsing. 
the coated object is hydrogen annealed 
at 1550°C. for several minutes, con 
verting the nitrates to oxides and pro 
ducing a very hard, dense, strongly 


adherent film. 


Aluminum oxide is also deposited on 
tin plate which is to be used to make 
containers for foodstuffs,'* as the non- 
toxic character of the oxide makes it 
a suitable compound either for direct 
contact with the foodstuff, in cases 
where a lacquer is unnecessary, or as 
a basis for the application of a lae- 
quer where this is desirable, the oxide 
acting to increase the adhesion of the 
lacquer. For certain uses the oxide, 
after deposition, can be dyed for pro 


ducing decorative coatings. 


Calcium fluoride and sulfide have 
also been deposited.'° From a finely 
divided suspension of zirconium in 
acetone, a cathode can be coated with 
the metal in one minute at 200 volts 


for an electrode spar ing of one em.!' 


Cellulose 


Cellulose has been deposited for in 
sulating and other uses.'‘ It is dis 
solved in a solution of zine chloride o1 
hydrated cupric oxide in concentrated 
ammonia and is deposited at the anode. 
using 110 volts and a current density 
lhe electro 


phoretic plating of Celanese. merce 


of 75 amps. per sq. ft. 


ized cellulose. mercerized cotton, hy 
drocellulose. oxyvcellulose. acetyl-cellu 
lose and artificial silk has also been in 


vestigated.!5 
Bitumin 


The negatively charged material is 
deposited on metallic objects for var 
ious purposes. About 25% by weight 
of petroleum bitumin is dispersed with 
an asphalt oil, paraffin wax and a pro- 
tective colloid such as casein. A volt 
age of 110 volts is used at a-current 


density of 25 amps. per sq. ft. 
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Glass and Enamel 


Glass and enamel can be electro- 
phoretically plated and the advantage 
is claimed that the thickness can be 
readily and accurately controlled. Good 
adhesion is obtained and by proper 
heating it is possible to avoid the 
formation of gas bubbles in the fin- 
ished product. The glass is crushed 
and ground and then suspended in an 
organic liquid such as acetone, where 
it is negatively charged, or methyl al- 
cohol, where it is positively charged. 
Wires, discs, plates and tubes can be 
coated for insulating purposes. It is 
fairly flexible in thin layers and varia- 
tions are possible, such as the addi- 
tion of PbO to give a black enamel.*° 
Electrophoresis with aqueous solutions 


has also been investigated.*! 


Lubricants 


Electrophoretically plated lubricants 
have been used in wire drawing and it 
was found that a pronounced reduction 
A 0.225% 
tion of a sodium soap was used at 30 


in pull was affected. solu- 


DURABILITY 


Of course not all prime pigments 


are highly opaque. Iron blue, or- 


ganic toners, ultramarine blue, chro- 
and certain others are 


mium oxide 


comparatively transparent. But, in 
general, it is a safe working assump- 
tion to consider prime pigments as 
high in opacity and extenders as 
low. 

this that, in 


eral, the higher the 


It follows from ven- 
percentage of 
prime or color pigment and the lower 
the percentage of extender the greater 
will be the ultraviolet shielding effect 
of the pigment on the binder and 
consequently improved appearance re- 
tention will generally result. Parker 
this connection, “Ex- 
indicated that one of 
the most important factors influenc- 


(7) states in 
posure tests 
ing the color retention of these paints 
(T-1215) is the ratio of prime pig- 
ment to extender the higher 
the ratio of prime pigment to ex- 
tender the better the color 
retention of the product will be.” 
Data from a related field is of in- 
terest in this connection and may be 


applicable. Beck and Goldberg (3) 
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were 


volts, 0.5 to 23 amps. per sq. ft., for a 
period of 0.1 second. The assumption 
is that the deposited film is a copper 
soap, formed by the action of the fatty 
acid radical ions and the copper ions 


c 


from the wire.*” 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF LUSTRELESS 


(Continued from page 310) 


working on gasoline-removable lustre- 
less enamels showed that the remov- 
ability of these materials after expos- 
ure is influenced by the prime pig- 
ment-extender ratio. The removability 
(with gasoline) after exposure is re- 
lated to the degree to which the bind- 
er has been affected by ultraviolet 
light. The further polymerization and 
progressive hardening proceed, the 
lower the gasoline removability of the 
finish This study showed 
that pigments give ultraviolet shield- 
ing to the vehicle in reverse order to 


becomes. 


the ultraviolet transmission of the pig- 
ment and that lowering the prime pig- 
ment-extender ratio lowered this pro- 
tection. In the case of Ti0.—magnes- 
ium silicate pigmentation, the critical 
point is reached at about 40% TiO. 
by volume. Where the magnesium 
silicate exceeds 60°: of the pigment 
by volume, this protective action falls 
off rapidly. 

These figures are not directly adap- 
table to ordinary lustreless enamels, 
of course, because the study was 
made using special vehicles which 
non-oxygen-convertible and of 
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ENAMELS 


relatively low ultraviolet absorptior 
The important fact that prime pig 
ments of high ultraviolet capacity 
shield the binder from ultraviole 
rays is adaptable to lustreless finishes 
in general, however, and supports the 
contention that the prime pigment 
extender ratio should be maintaine 
at the highest level commensurat 
with adequate specular properties ai 
competitive prices. d 
(To be concluded ) 
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TRICHLORETHYLENE 


Problem 


the hazards of trichlorethylene 


What are 


land what prec autions should be taken in its 


use ¢ 


Hazards 
[he principal hazard is that of poisoning 
py inhalation of the vapors. Poisoning may 


occur through skin absorption of the 
Prolonged contact of the 


aisv 
liquid or vapors. 
ckin with the liquid or vapors may result in 


dermatosis because of the removal of the 
natural skin oils. 
Discussion 


[richlorethylene is a heavy, colorless li- 
quid with an odor similar to that of chloro- 
form. It volatizes into a colorless, non-flam- 
mable and non-explosive vapor about 4.5 
times heavier than air. However, the vapor 
loes ignite at about 410° C. (770° F.). Pure 

hlorethylene boils at 86.7° C. (188° F.). 
Some commercial grades boil at a slightly 
wer or higher temperature. 

lrichlorethylene does not normally decom- 

se in the presence of water and the com- 
non industrial metals, even when heated for 
ng periods at temperatures up to and some- 
If air 
taining trichlorethylene vapors is drawn into 
r comes into contact with open flames, arc, 


what above its boiling point. con- 


r gas welding, the vapors will decompose 
with the 
substances such as hydrochleric acid and 


formation of toxic and corrosive 
Similar decomposition will also 
trichlorethylene 
vapor is inhaled through burning tobacco in 
chted Pure 


richlorethylene is the re- 


phosgene, 
occur if air containing 


cigarettes, cigars or pipes. 


very stable but 


sistance to decomposition of the commercial 
grades will depend to a great extent on the 
mpurities present. 

lrichlorethylene is used principally as a 
In in- 
dustry, it is used for the extraction of edible 


solvent for oils, greases and waxes. 


isolating and 
puritying certain drugs, dry cleaning of raw 
id finished fabrics, the degreasing of 
metals, leathers, wools, bones and miscel- 


and inedible oils and fats, 


‘neous materials, for fumigation, as an in- 
vecticide and as a raw material for the pre- 
paration of other chemicals. It is also used 
as a refrigerant for certain substances and 
as a base solvent in the preparation of com- 
mercial pastes, polishes, cleaning compounds, 
and soaps, 


lrichlorethylene 


er chi 


like those of 


‘rinated hydrocarbons, are toxic. 


vapors, 


SR tee 
me horities state they are among the 
Cast tox 


of all such vapors. However, a 


p™mxture of 10,000 parts of trichlorethylene 

1,06 U0 parts of air is considered defin- 
Nely narcotic to persons. One state has set 
he n 


1X m allowable concentration at 200 


parts hlorethylene per million parts of 
ill elieved that any noticeable con- 
B centra of trichlorethylene vapors consti- 
BOR Ta a 
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tutes a potential health hazard and that hu- 
man beings should not be exposed to atmos- 
pheres in which the odor of trichlorethylene 
The 


the action of trichlorethylene is not 


is detectable. data available indicate 
that 
cumulative in effect and that 
with 


trichlorethylene may be used with safety. 


under normal 


conditions reasonable precautions 


Symptoms 


effects 
chloroform and 


Trichlorethylene has anesthetic 


similar to those caused by 
carbon tetrachloride but there is some evi- 
dence that, unlike those substances, trichlo1 
ethylene does not cause fatty degeneration 
of the liver. Temporary exposure to trichlor- 
ethylene vapors of both high and low con- 
centrations has resulted in irritation of the 


upper respiratory tract, nausea, vomiting, 
diarrhea, headache and general ill feeling. 
Those effects were usually of short duration. 
Cases have been reported in which trichlor- 
ethylene poisoning has resulted in the tem- 
porary loss of feeling in parts of the face 
and mouth supplied by the trigeminal nerve 
and of a temporary loss of vision because 
of the effects of the trichlorethylene on the 
However, the 
that the 


the optic and trigeminal 


avail- 
effects on 


were not 


optic nerve. evidence 


able seems to indicate 
nerves 
due to the trichlorethylene itself but to cer- 
Contact of the skin 


trichlorethylene should be avoided since ab- 


tain impurities. with 
sorption through the skin may produce the 
same physiological effects as inhalation. In 
skin, 


their 


contact with the trichlorethylene 


vapors, because of solvent action on 
the natural skin oils, have caused the skin 


cracked, 


rubbed 


to become excessively dry and 


especially when the clothing has 


against the skin. 


Treatment 


When a person displays any of the evi- 
dences of poisoning, he should consult a phy- 
sician who is familiar with the treatment of 
trichlorethylene poisoning. Dr. W. F. von 
Oettingen of the Haskell Laboratory of In- 
dustrial Toxicology, has recommended: 

“In cases of poisoning by trichlorethylene, 
characterized by depression of the central 
patient 


Rest is 


nervous system or narcosis, the 
should be 
of paramount importance. In case respira- 
artificial with 
carbon dioxide-oxygen should be started im- 
If the patient is still breathing, 
the administration of straight oxygen is in- 


transferred to fresh air. 


tion has ceased, respiration 


mediately. 


dicated. 

“Trritation of the gastrointestinal tract 
should be treated symptomatically by giving 
a bland diet and 
starchy soups. 


demulcents, such as 
“As soon as there are any indications that 
an operator is developing a craving for ex- 
trichlorethylene, he should be 
transferred to another operation. 


posure to 


SECTION 





“Neurological symptoms can only be 


treated symptomatically.” 
Precautions 


Where 


be used only in systems specifically designed 


possible, trichlorethylene should 
and properly maintained to prevent the es- 


cape of harmful concentrations of solvent 
vapors into the atmosphere. 
Where 


draft 
provided and maintained to effectively re- 


closed systems cannot be used, 


down ventilation systems should be 
move the vapors in such a manner that they 
do not pass the faces of the workers. 
Supplies of trichlorethylene should not be 
stored in plain bottles or where it is exposed 
to the sunlight but should be stored either 


in amber bottles or metal containers as it 
decomposes in the sunlight and forms hy- 
drochloric acid and phosgene gas. 

Care should be taken to prevent trichlor 
ethylene or its vapors from coming into con 
tact with open flames, burning tobacco, or 
het surfaces such as electric hot plates, or 
steam coils because the temperature of 
those articles will decompose the trichlor- 
ethylene into corrosive substances such as 
hydrochloric acid and phosgene gas. 

Smoking 


vicinity of equipment using trichlorethylene. 


should not be allowed in the 

Physical examinations should be made at 
regular intervals of all persons using trichlor 
ethylene. 

Persons using trichlorethylene should wear 
clothing and gloves of materials which will 
protect the skin against the solvent action 
of the chemical. 

(This is the second of a series of industrial 
data sheets on solvents of interest to the 
finishing industry, reprinted by permission of 
the National Salety Council, Ine., 


Til.) 
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said U-shaped portions having 
with an extension provided wit 
of angularly related straight sections lyin 
substantially in the plane of the first crs 
portion, each of said extensions 

ed to lie in the space between 

well and adapted to contact the 
thereof in gripping relation. 






ring ap 


site Wa 


Glossy Coating 


U. S. Pat. 2,842,520. K. Stickdp 
(Germany), vested in the Alice; 
Custodian, Feb. 22, 1944. A luster-impartiy 
surface coating composition comprising + 
following ingredients in substantial]y the | 
lowing portions by weight, 6 parts of th 
hydrochrloric acid salt of an aliphatic amy 
substituted only by an aliphatic hydro: of 
derived from the catalytic hydrogenatio) 
montan acid glycol ester, 5 parts of 
cerite, 19 parts of paraffin, 9 parts of ty 
pentine oil and 61 parts of benzine. 

A luster-imparting surface coating , 
position comprising a hydrochloric acid ; 


of an aliphatic amine substituted only } 1p 
e ? an aliphatic hydrocarbon radical of at : 

ORIGINAL ONE MINUTE CLEAN STRIPPED 18 carbon atoms, ozocerite, paraffin, and 
ENAMEL IN. STRIPPER METAL zine. 


Water Paint 
U. S. Pat. 2,342,581. G. F. Hoff 


NOTICE HOW ENTHONE ENAMEL STRIPPER assignor to O'Neil-Duro Co., Feb. 22, 1%4flbvi 


In a high pigment water-reducible paint, the 


WRINKLES AND COMPLETELY REMOVES composition consisting of from 20% to 5 


by weight of finely divided solid matter a dl 
ENAMEL FROM BASE METALS. pigment, from 30% to 75% by weight offal 
slightly acid water as a dispersing med in tl 
SURFACE IS CLEANED AND READY FOR for - pane wn vonage to 4 Bishi 
weight of methyl cellulose colloidally dis plis 
PAINT. solved in said water, and from 5% to 30 én 
by weight of oleo-resinous varnish dispersed 
as an internal dispersed phase in said water §°?" 


E N T ef Oo N FE and emulsified therein with the aid of sa | 
T H E C Oo 6 methyl cellulose. ter! 


NEW HAVEN ’ CONN. Crystallizing Varnish “pt 








ora 
*Patented by U. S. Patent No. 2242106 U.S. Pat. 2,242,590. J. G. Lichty arn, 
signor to Wingfood Corp., Feb. 22, 1944. 4 the 

crystallizing varnish which comprises 
ur 





varnish film-forming ingredient, a solv 


Coating Composition therefor as the vehicle, and as the crystal jR@!¢ 
latents. lizer a crystalline derivative of the class so. pro 





U. S. Pat. 2,341,528. H. F. Bauer, as- uble in said vehicle and consisting of | | 
eae signor to Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Feb. 15, beta alkoxy and beta aryloxy propionitrile: 
Organic Coating 1944. A coating composition comprising the beta alkoxy and the beta aryloxy : 
U. S. Pat. 2,842,887. W. E. Catlin, as- a water dispersible gelatinous film forming pionamides and trichloropropionamides who» on 
signor to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., carbohydrate binding agent and a water alkoxy groups contain up to ten ¢a ve 
Feb. 22, 1944. A process for preparing a soluble acetate alkali metal salt containing atoms. tea 
coating composition comprising a dispersion combined but undissociated acetic acid. ‘ . str 
in particle size not larger than 4 microns Automatic Spray Gun ()n 
of a synthetic linear polymeric amide, vie — U. Ss. Pat. 2,344,108. A. \ Ros 7 
process comprising adding with vigorous assignor to The De Vilbiss Co., Mar. |4 deo 
stirring a solution of said polymeric amide U. S. Pat. 2,842,454. D. J. Covliondro, 1944. In a machine of the class describe 4 
to a large vormmne of x non-onvent therefor, Feb. 22, 1944. A brush wiper attachment a carrier arm swingable in 1 agg mW 
and then Laas sonra 05 peomiphiated  poty of wire for application to a container having planes and having a_ relatively nga Is 
meric amide obtained in a non-solvent for Re alee py sweetie ape the ie aks wrist section, a spray gun carried | st 
a shaped depressed ring outwardly of its 


the polymeric amide by vigorous mechanical eusition aisuine: sit taitiile snail tine wrist section, and mechanism ha‘ 
. ° . 0 gf ope » anc fé y spac ae 
dispersion means which separates the ag ate rs : y SE pattern member and operable by e 


glomerates of the polymeric amide particles, the side wall, said wire having a straight mined movements of said member tar 
said polymeric amide being the reaction portion adapted to extend across the ring in predetermined swinging movement! TI 
product of a linear polymer-forming compo- chordal relation thereto, each end of said arm in different planes and to impart pt fimh 
sition comprising reacting materials selected straight portion having a downwardly ex- determined swinging movements S be, 
from the class consisting of (@) a mixture tending U-shaped part providing vertical wrist section relative to the arn E 
of diamine and dibasic carboxylic acid, and walls for engagement with the ring at said the gun to move through a pre . 
(b) a monoaminomonocarboxylic acid. mouth, and the wall in said space, each of path. P 
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Stickdg Be 
Prope Let the air cap “soak” in a pan of 
mparti solvent until the paint is loosened. 
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only WECY/PRAYING and the use, care and 
are repair of spraying equipment has 
and ber 


n important place in our war indus- 
ries. Part of the war production train- 
ng program has been devoted to teach- 
offmanmng new spray operators, especially in 


2, 1944Mviation plants and in the ground ser- 
— “Mice branches of the air forces. It was 
ao ily found necessary to school thou- 
eicht opands of inexperienced people quickly 
mediumggin the production and maintenance fin- 
1 byiishing of aircraft and, to aid in accom- 
ll ““Bplishing this, two discussional type 
sion films were prepared on spraying and 


d water #*Praying equipment. 

f saidff There is a total of 170 picture “pat- 
fterns” in these films on the subject 
sper ial 


photographs, drawings, dia- 


crams, charts and pictorial exhibits 


ms arranged in logical sequence so that 
44 ; i 
a the student may quickly learn the na- 


solver eure of modern spraying equipment 
crvsta- Mand some of the techniques for its 
ass sol proper use. 


- or those not familiar with the read- 
nitres : . . . . 

oy om Ez OF discussional type of instruction 
whose tOW being widely used in the “how-it- 


carbon Works. how-to-work-it”’ system of 
leaching, it may be explained that a 
‘trip of motion picture film is used. 
(Mn each frame or segment of the film 
Is a picture with letterings, labels, 


il i 
cribed Mezends and notations. The pictures 
secting Mere projected on a screen and each one 
ingable MR discussed by the instructor and the 
Dy studey ts 
og Fil 
edeter ims of this type are supplemen- 
] : . 
lary aids to teaching manual skills. 
“ti 

sa ney save as much as forty per cent of 

rt pr the thr : 


ordinarily required to train 


a Workers and are shown and discussed 
Or shop demonstration and work 
pract 
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Disconnect 


the gun from 
the fluid hose 
and force 





the rest of 

the solvent 

through the 
hose 


The two spraying films are as fol- 
lows: 
l. Spray Painting Equipment. 

A typical spraying outfit is first pic- 
tured and 


described, indicating its 


parts and their functions. Another se- 
quence shows how it works. There fol- 
lows an outline in pictures of gun con- 
struction and use and an explanation 
of suction; gravity and pressure feed 
sytems. Tanks, air and fluid hoses, 
agitators, connections, etc. are next pic- 
tured and explained. Finally, a visual- 
ization of air transformers and con- 
densers is given, utilizing cut-a-way 
pictures to reveal interior construction. 
2. Care and Cleaning of Spraying 
Equipment. 


The importance of keeping spraying, 


equipment clean and in good repair is 
first discussed. This is followed by a 


step-by-step description for the proce- 





BB inn 
Release the pressure in the tank by opening 
the safety valve. 


Training Spray Operators with Films 


dures for cleaning feed tanks and cups, 
hose, aircap, fluid tip, condensers, fil- 
Finally, 
there is a sequence on lubrication of 


ter pack and air compressor. 


compressor and gun parts. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the type of information given in the 
films. 


This man forgot to release the air pressure. 





(Copyrighted illustrations courtesy 
of Jim Handy Organization.) 
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MARSCHKE Swing Frame BUFFERS 


. 3 to 20 HP., Single and Multiple Speeds 


12” x 3” to 18” x 6” Buffing Wheels . 


The Marschke 


hold fast in recent 


Write for Catalog 


of bench, pedestal such as kick plates, airplane propellers, locomotive s de 
and swing frame rods and link motions. Good maneuverability—with_ the 
Marschke Buffers weight and power to get the most out of any buffing 


to Vonnegut Mould- wheel make these smooth running Marschke Swing 
er Corp., 1857 Mad- Frames far more productive in such 
ison Ave., Indian- service than flexible shaft driven or A _ Marschke 
apolis 2 Indiana. portable electric machines . 4 Swing Frame 
with 16” ax 6 
wheel for 
heavy work 
QUALITY 
AND 


“/ 


SECTION 


years, with good reason 
Marschke Swing Frames have proved extra fast and de 
pendable in polishing large or awkwardly shaped surface 





VONNEGUT MOULDER CORP. 





of swing frame buffing ha taken 



























WHEN WE BEAT THE 
SWORD INTO THE 
PLOWSHARE : 


Paul L. Goldstrohm and George M. Vas 
champ have been elected members of th 
board of directors of the Brou 
Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of precisiog 
industrial instruments. Mr. Muschamp jg 
vice-president in charge of engineering df 










Instrumeng 


the Brown company, a division of Minne: 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., and Mr 
Goldstrohm is vice-president in charge of 
production, 


Additions to the staff of the Research 
Division of Cardox Corporation, Chicago, 
are announced by Dr. Charles A. Getz, vice. 
president in charge of research 


Dr. Winfred L. Norem has joined 4h 


organization in the capacity of chemieq 
EP engineer. Dr. Norem was formerly as 

\ ated with the J-M Service Corporation, 
received his doctor’s degree from Johns 
PRODUCTS Hopkins University in 1936, \ 
John Lee Ballard has also been app ot 
ed as chemical engineer. Mr. Ballar l 


wit be as Essential as they are Now! formerly an engineer with Fearn La 


tories in Chicago. He is a= graduat 


chemical engineering of the Univers 
Prep Products have served well during war- Alabama, class of 1932. 
time production in the effective cleaning ; * 
Er . o ial Julius Blum has retired as_presic 
p Pe and treating of metals before painting Pe the Dolphin Paint and Varnish Co., 1 e 
pret te In this way assuring good paint adhesion Ohio, it has been announced, Mr. B 
rere st that would pass strict Government require- who came peg — as 
ca? manager in , was elected vice-pres 
ger poe? ments. This proved superiority of Prep and general manager in 1928. In 194 
\ ‘* pr? Products should be your guide in selecting became president. He is succeeded by his iy 
. . . ° son, Ce 1 W. Bl nN, VO as een s 
en pie this outstanding line for use in postwar ecilie’s dacs Tae — tek os | 
pre production to provide the proper founda- charge of research, production an 
tion for paint and an enduring finish. since 1929. It has also been ann 
that L. E. Comes has been elected sec \ 
tary and treasurer. 
NEILSON CHEMICAL COMPANY oc Ae : 
° ope Windsor, ay C. Martin, previously associated wit \ 
ee 6566 Benson St., Detroit 7, Michigan Ont., Canada the Chemicals Section, Plastics Divis 





War Production Board, has been appoir 1) 
t 


. 3 sa to the Coatings Division of the Amer 
Mass 











—— ; Resinous Chemicals Corp., Peabody, 
| | Mr. Martin, who has been associated 
| | | the finishing industry for twenty years 
work with specialty coating materials 


ope 
5 SO nd Annual Conference e | | hesives and similar problems. 
| D. J. Stewart, previously assistant ¢ gr 
oY £ ‘ | | manager of Barber-Colman Company, tos 
merican ( ectrop alters ociely | ford, Illinois, has been made Vic: nies ‘ 


| and General Manager, succeeding ‘Vr 
| D. Parker. 
H. F. Collins, former assistant 


e } 
NE 1 2 1 3 1 4 | superintendent of Barber-Colman ‘ 
l I] iia has been appointed Works Manage! 


HOTEL CLEVELAND | | Shilsew, Inc Chicagy anno 


pointment of Delmar 
tising manager. Mr. DeWolf is » 


for his new position, having been ass! 
| | advertising manager and editor he 9 , 
saw Blade for three years, and ngs 
Ge him a wide background of expe! 
| il =e. mill and hardware distribution fir 
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f Minne. 
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Chicago, 
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Cc. R. W. Thomas 


{nnouncement is made by M. H. Corbin, 
Director of the Industrial Division 


i Standard Varnish Works, New York, of 


ippointment of C. R. W. Thomas, to 
technical staff of sales and service 
rineers. 
Mr. Thomas holds the degrees of M.A. 
Ph.D. from the University of Penn- 
He was formerly Associate Pro- 
sor at the U. S. Naval Academy in 
ipolis, and Associate Editor of the 
S. Naval Institute Proceedings. He has 
had many years experience directly 
the protective coating industry. Mr. 
mas will be in charge of sales and 
ce activities for Standard Varnish 
rks in the Baltimore territory. 


Vaurice A. Nehemiah has been elected 
e-president in charge of sales of Paint 
gineers Inc., 1] Park Ave., New York, 
Y.. a subsidiary of Unexcelled Mfg. Co., 
ind manufacturers of paints, varnishes 


ther protective coatings at Hawthorne, 


Mr. Nehemiah is a graduate of Lehigh 
ersity and has long been associated with 
idvertising and promotion in the fin- 
g industry. 
Ernest T. Trigg, president of the National 
t nish and Lacquer Assn., has an- 
mmittees for the Association for 
\mong the chairmen of the various 
s are the following: 
mine and Water Paint Div. (Steering 


tee), C, Iddings. Prescott Paint Co.., 
York, N. Y. 
Natl. Industrial Finishes Div. (Steering 
et P. S. Kennedy, Murphy Var- 
( Newark, N. J. 

Sper Lacquer (Subcommittee, Advisory 
ott ‘trial Finishes Div.), FE. H. Bucy, 
\tlas Powder Co.. Stamford, 

n ( ng Div. (Executive Committee). 

G Phillip Carey Mfg. Co., Cin- 
() 
Section, F. L. Sulzberger, Enter- 


e Pa Mfg. Co., Chicago. Tl. 


Prost Pianning, W. VM. Clark. The Mur- 


: n Island, N. Y. 
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EFFICIENTLY 


926 EXCHANGE ST. 





Gndustual Degreasing Solvents 





* WORKS AT ROOM TEMPERATURE 


° WORKS FASTER 
® SERVES MORE FIELDS 


° EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL 
* NON-ACID NON-ALKALI 

° NON-HYGROSCOPIC 

° NON-CONDUCTIVE 


for complete information write 


GENERAL SOLVENTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


gen, 

















Postwar Planning 


Awake to the urgent need for advance 
action by all industry if serious post-war 
economic dislocation is to be avoided, the 
Post-War Planning Committee of the paint 
industry, under the chairmanship of E/liot 
S. Phillips, president of Devoe and Ray- 
nolds, has issued the following statement, 
a release from the Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee of the Natl. Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Assn., Washington, D. C. 

“We, the members of the Post-War 
Planning Committee of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, humbly 
and earnestly undertake the job of charting 
a course for the Paint Industry. 

“We realize with great clarity, that there 
are definite, financially sound steps we can 
now take which will not impede our war 
work and which will result in a stronger, 
more efficient industry—an industry able 
to serve the public even more effectively 


in the days to come when business will 


SECTION 





surge upward and markets expand 
“Recognizing the urgency of the post-war 
employment problem, we are eager to make 
possible a greater utilization of manpower 
in our industry than the past has justified. 
Increased production means more jobs fot 


more people. The more goods produ ed. 
the more, it follows, must be sold. That 
means that we must get our sales story 


across to the public in the most effective 
manner—that we must use the newest, top 
flight merchandising methods. 


“We recognize the fact that we must 
learn the exact types of coatings the pub 
lic needs and desires—that we must pr 
duce and distribute them with the greatest 


efficiency.” 


Believing that the present time offers ur 
precedented opportunities for analyzing 
every facet of the paint industry and 


taking vitally important steps forward, the 
Post-war Planning Committee is hard at 


work on several practical programs. 
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New Equipment 


Fungus-Resistant Lacquer 





Communications equipment that soon be 
came useless in tropical climates is now be- 
ing protected from high humidity and fungus 
growth by a new lacquer, developed by Maas 
& Waldstein Company, Dept. OF, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of industrial finishes. 


When our troops first entered the tropics, 
moisture saturated ground signal equipment 
and provided an ideal breeding ground for 
fungi. These growths, absorbing and hold 
ing water like blotting paper, covered parts 
of equipment and caused short circuits. 


\t the request of the Signal Corps for 
assistance on this problem, Maas & Wald 
stein developed a lacquer that is moisture- 
resistant, has high dielectric strength, and 
retards the growth of fungi. It is now being 
used on Signal and other communication 
equipment at our tropical bases. 


The new lacquer, marketed as Dulac Fun- 
vus-Resistant Lacquer No. 86, may also be 
used to treat communications equipment be- 
fore it is assembled and shipped to the 
tropics. Complying with U. S. Signal Corps 
Specification #71-2202-A, it is a clear, quick- 
drying lacquer that may be applied by spray- 
ing, brushing or dipping. 


Air Velometer 


The Alnor Velometer is manufactured by 
the Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 
OF, 420 N. La Salle St., Chicago 10, Ill. This 
air velocity meter gives instantaneous direct 
readings of air speed in feet per minute. 
No calculations, no timing and no conver- 
sion tables are necessary. Extension jets per- 
mit use in inaccessible places. The Velo- 
meter is recommended especially for direct 
checks on exhaust systems. It is made in 
several standard ranges, with jets for any 
type of use. 

Descriptive bulletins may be obtained by 
writing to the manufacturer. 


Water Wash Compound 


Traversite, a concentrated water wash 
spray booth compound, may be obtained 
from The Penetone Co., Dept. OF, Tenafly, 
N. J. This material is said to be an extreme- 
ly potent but harmless powder which, when 
added to the circulating water of the spray 
booth, prevents fouling from the overspray 
and also prevents corrosion and rust. 

The recommended concentration is 14 to 
3 pounds per 500 gallons of water. Follow- 
ing the initial charge, additions of one pound 
for each subsequent 8-hour work period is 
suggested to maintain the original potency 
of the solution. 

Traversite, it is claimed, provides maximum 
wetting action with a minimum of foam, 
contains no caustic or trisodium phosphate 
and does not irritate the hands. 





Portable Cleaning and Ringin, 
Tank " 

Two hot liquid dip tanks in one pop, 
unit feature the Twin Dipmaster deve 
by the Aeroil Burner Co., D: OF. Wee 
New York, N. J.., 


to clean and rinse metal parts and 


thus enabling the o; 


without the necessity of carrying thep 
second tank for hot or cold rinsing, jt i 
claimed by this manufacturer.  Plyos : 
110 or 220 volts A.C. or D.C. for 

heating. Equipped with two insulated op, 
partments separated by a partition tha 
also insulated, the Twin Dipmaster has ty 
removable immersion tube heating units (oy 
for each tank) that deliver all the heat jp 
the cleansing solution and rinse water, Sepy. 
ate, automatic heat control for each cop. 
partment is supplied by two thermostats reg 
ulating any required 
110°-550° F. 
In addition there are two built-in 
mometers registering 
100°-600° F. 


temperature from 
which operate independently 


temperatures from 
and four dipping baskets 


Completing the standard equipment 


scum gutters, draw-off cocks, and insulated 


cover, pipe connections for the additior 
fresh water to the rinse compartment 
well as to drain off contaminated liquids 
two work grilles on which bulky parts 
be rested during the cleaning and 


processes, 

















— PLATING & FINISHING 
GUIDEBOOKS This sandy, 


1942 -:- 1943 
Price $1.00 each 


foot brake. 


efficient 3% H.P. motor. 


One Worker Can Operate Ii! 


Keep your production rate up in spite of manpower 
shortage . . . with the fast, easily operated Kreider 
Centrifugal Dryer. 

all steel, electric welder dryer is 
equipped with reversing drum switch and fast-acting 
It is V-belt driven by an economical, 


Requires minimum floor 


space ... speeds drying . . . demands no high skills 
for operation. Available with or without heating unit. 


Book orders are payable in advance. 


Get our list of valuable reference 
books. 


METAL FINISHING 


11 West 42 Street 
| New York 18, N. Y. 

















Dries all types of plated work and small lacquered parts. 
for 
Quality Drying 
Economy 
Speed 


use a 









Write or wire for complete information and prices 


DELLINGER MFG. CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


——- 


727 N. Prince St., 
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Svnthetic Resin 


| oxidizing type alkyd resin, 


a ioned to meet U. S. Mari- 
“i ( 8 n Specification No. 52-MC- 
for alky sin solution, has been an- 
Dad by erican Cyanamid and Chem- 
4] Corp. Dept. OF, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
lew York N. ¥. 
This resil supplied in solution form 
1 caid to meet all of the special 


{ the specification such as 


syirements 


Lpatibility with raw and boiled linseed 
) mineral spirits and zine oxide. The 
Aa suggested by the manufacturer for 
. in U. S. Maritime Commission Speci- 
ation No. 52-MC-23 for quick drying red 
ad prime! ind Specification No. 52-MC.- 


» (Tentative) for zine chromate primer. 


Characteristics of the material are as 
llows: 
Solids 70% 
Solvent Mineral Spirits 
Color (70% Solids) 5 Max. 
Viscosity (70% Solids) A-2 
Viscosity (50% Solids) C-F 
Phthalic Anhvdride (Solids) 23% Min. 
\cid Number (Solids) 4-10 
Linseed Fatty Acids (Solids) 

60° Min. 
Weight per gallon 7.9 Ibs. 


fhe manufacturer will supply further in- 
ition on request. 
Aircraft Putty 
ugh, according to General Henry A. 
‘s recent directive, Army planes have 


Alt 
bold 
| their relatively rough coats of camou- 
bee paint, the aerodynamic dream of per- 


wing-surface smoothness is yet un- 
\n important step toward the irreducible 
binimum of “skin friction” is seen, how- 
er, in an announcement by the Du Pont 
». Finishes Division, Dept. OF, that C. W. 
nson, of its Parlin, N. J., laboratories 


leveloped a flexible, high-adhesion  air- 
putty for filling dents and cracks be- 


riveted aluminum sheets forming 
wings, 
So important is wing-surface smoothness 
fast fighter planes that it has been 


uisly suggested they be wiped free of 


' 


and other small particles by service 


before each take-off. Some idea of 
ll taken by any departure from 
Mooth surfaces may be had from the 
pigley Field report that a transport fly- 

€ at 225 miles per hour spends 180 

tsepower pulling rivet heads and lap 
s through the air. 

The new No. 228-711 aircraft putty, ac- 
ding to the Du Pont Co., has a buttery 
bisisteney and stays in place, displays no 
ndency flow and therefore maintains 
* desired surface contour and does not 
£ on vertical surfaces. Both fast-drying 

exceptionally low in shrinkage, the 
itty Weighs about one-fifth less than con- 
nhiona ties, always an important fac- 
ri The product is reported 
a number of major plane 

a e only for war uses, the Du 
itty is said to have post-war 

applications as the finishing 

tal castings and railroad 
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ui ” PROBLEMS 
... In Your 
Finishing Department? 


Peters-Dalton engineers can solve your fume 
control and ventilating problems just as they 
have solved them for hundreds of 
plants, large and small. 


industrial 


Whether your problem involves a single dust or 
oil vapor unit, a spray booth, oven, or washer, 
or the installation of a complete finish proc- 
essing or ventilating system, Peters-Dalton en- 
gineers are equipped to design, build and install 
the exact equipment that will make for un- 
equaled plant efficiency 


DO YOU HAVE pijy¢ 






@ A typical example of Peters-Dalton 
engineering and installation is this view 
top) of thread grinding department of 
large plant. manufacturing aircraft parts. 


@ (Lower) Closeup of a large Hydro- 
Whirl unit—14,000 C.F.M. capacity — which 
collects oil vapors and fumes from the 
battery of machines shown in the gen 
eral view above. 


We invite you to discuss your particular 
problems with us...no obligation is entailed. 


PETERS-DALTON %coréorated 








624 EAST FOREST AVE. « 


MFRS. HYDRO-WHIRL DUST COLLECTORS AND SPRAY BOOTHS—INOU 
Anti-Corrosion Films 

(nti-corrosion films for steel are said to 
be obtainable by the use of Sublan, pro- 
duced by the Glyco Products Co., Ine. 
Diluted with an equal amount of thin, 
acid-free mineral oil the Sublan was applied 
to highly polished steel surfaces and tested 
in a 90-95¢¢ relative humidity “wet satu- 
rated” with condensate forming continuous- 
ly on the surface. The film thickness was 
that amount which adhered on cold dipping 
the panel and draining. After 1,200 hours 
there was no evidence of rust formation. 
Polished panels protected with the Sublan, 
mineral oil mixture were stored wrapped 
in Grade A paper for 10 months and 
showed no rusting. The coating passed 
the tests against hydrobromic acid and salt 


water immersion and humidity conducted in 


accordance with Government Specifications 


SECTION 


DETROIT 1, MICH. 


(Formerty industrial Sheet Metal Works) 


AL OVENS, MECHANICAL WASHERS AND VENTILATING EMS 

AXS 674. Furthermore the film suppresses 
latent finger prints on the polished steel 
surfaces. The films are readily removed 
from the surface by cold solvent wash or 
dip. For further information on Sublan 
apply to Glyco Products ¢ In 26 
Court St.. Brooklyn 2, N. ¥ 

Air Blow-Gun 

W. R. Brown Corp., Dept. OF, 5721 
Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced 
the Speedy blow-gun for blowing off dirt 


and dust from castings, machined parts, ete., 


preparatory to painting. The gun is said to 


be extremely rugged, simple and light. It 
is provided with a pistol grip and hang hook 
and operates at pressures up to 250 p.s.i. 
The nozzle may be interchanged with long 
spouts for deep cavities. 
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Air Processing Equipment 


“Air Processing Equipment 
of a new catalog just releas 
Dalton, Inec., Dept. OF, design : 
and manufacturers of industrial equi, 
and complete air processing systems ( 
East Forest Avenue, Detroit 1. Michizg : 

This 56-page book, shows it 
stallations of Peters-Dalton dust eo), 
units and systems, spray booths and ; 
ment, ovens and ventilating and comp); 
engineered air processing systems, | 
an interesting story of Peters-Dalton eo l 
engineering facilities, and includes ¢ 
specifications of Hydro-Whirl Dust Co 
and Spray Booth units together with ; 
eering data of immeasurable valu 
with air handling problems. 

A COPY of this spiral bound catalog y 
mailed without charge to plant exe 
who request it on their company letter 


Rust Removing and Metal Cleaniy 


Detrex 1S Unbiased In Recommending The American Chemical Paint ( 


recently published a four-page 
ra s folder on Deoxidine a product whicl 
Equipment Best Suited For Your Needs possible the first satisfactory finish o1 
automobile bodies. This interesting 
tells why this type cleaner deserves \ 


Detrex products meet every modern sideration, 

requirement for Solvent Degreas- Chemical Paint Co. Dept, OF, Amb 

ing... Alkali, Spirits and Emulsion Pinstshies ond Piabibine 

Cleaning. The New Jersey Zinc Co, 160 | 
St., New York 7, N. Y., has recently 


a new number of its Paint Progress, a 


When a Detrex engineer visits your lication devoted to zine pigments in | 
plant to offer recommendations for DE 
your metal cleaning operations, his we erie, On Stee ee 


ment (zine tetroxy chromate), lum 


interest is to supply the equipment paints, the fire retardant properties 
borate, developments in war finishes, 


and chemicals which will do your job paints and other informative and_ use! 
most efficiently and economically. —— 


Fire Extinguisher Maintenance 
Detrex representatives are in the The latest addition to the 
. e,. i " manuais pub ase \ aiter 
unique position of having no “axe to Compeny, firefighting couipmellt 


7 id ey. facturers, is entitled “Inspection a! 
grind,’ and are thoroughly familiar tenance of First Aid Fire Extingui 
] od This hel yf l 12- pave booklet is WI 
with the machines, solvents and maar the st foreman or fil 


cleaning compounds which can meet can ‘easily understand, and 


illustrated throughout with drawings 


your needs exactly. tographs and simple charts. A bas 


tenance system is cutlined, in 


DETREX CORPORATION pyr tinge 
a recharging of all types of exting 


13009 HILLVIEW AVENUE . DETROIT 27, MICHIGAN The classification of the vari 


fires is defined, and code-n 


—""~_ Underwriters’ Laboratories w! 

HELP SPEED VICTORY on the labels of all accepted 
models is explained. 

BUY: MORE MAR BONDS Ff This manual may be obta 

charge from Walter Kidde & ¢ 

Dept. OF, 140 Cedar St.. New ‘ 
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Blower Polishing Bench Dryer Tubbing Sawdust Box Sandblast 


. RY INSTALLATIONS 
T H E B O L A N D S Y S a E M ng be nana pce Dynamos, Sawdust Boxes 



















NICKEL SILVER 


Sheets — Rolls 


Phosphor Bronze, Bronze Gilding Metal 
Low Brass and Special Alloys 





' Of KALAMAZOO 
* BECYLINDRICAL GRINDING 2, « 


«Hf POLISHING & BUFFING p- 2 
MACHINES 


9° Outside Diameter 
nd Sample Parts for 
Report. 

o WR OR BULLETIN 502 


/ND MACHINERY BUILDERS, Inc. 
uglas Ave., Kalamazoo 54, Mich. 
1: 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 






WATERBURY ROLLING MILLS, Inc. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
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RANSOHOFF 
Metal Cleaning 
for the Surface EQUIPMENT 


Treatment of Metals 








Clean and Etch 


ALUMINUM 
FORGINGS 


as they come from the dies 


QUICKER. .BETTER.. CHEAPER 





AND 
BRIGHT 


Aluminum forgings 
emerge as clean ; a 
silver dollar . . . ready 
for your processing. 
Another cesspool and 
health hazard are elim- 
inated. Aluminum forg- 
ings previously were 
dipped in successive open tanks containing 20% hot 
caustic, rinse, 10% cold nitric acid and final rinse. 
The RANSOHOFF machine illustrated handles the 
complete operation on a specially constructed con- 
veyor belt (see small illustration). Parts are drenched 
at low pressure with a RANSOHOFF special pump 
(no stuffing boxes.) 





Write for details. Send us a sample batch. 





N.RANSOHOFF, Inc 


1313 TOWNSHIP AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





ODDS and ENIS§S 








Complaint: 


Why do so many editorial writers, when discussin< problem 
of small manufacturers, insist on bringing in the ineeial 
or chief engineer. Our idea of a small manufacturer 7 
the plant superintendent, chief inspector, chief desig 
engineer are all one man. And he also tries the wind 
himself to see if they are locked before he leaves 
the day. 


© In which 
and chief 

and doors 

al the end of 


\lso, when are two pants suits coming back ?—<so t 
lal we can 


walk into a plating room without being reminded of the coats hens 
came with 


to be dis- 


ing in our closet because the only pair of trousers ¢] 
them were splashed by something or other and ha 
carded. Perhaps, if all the supervisors, chemists, gineers an 
salesmen, whose duties require them to be dressed for the off 


but to pay occasional visits to plating and pickling rooms. 


were 
to pack up their useless coats and send them to Washi: 


gton, some 
one there might do something about this situation. 


Paper Shortage: 


When we were first confronted with the prospect of getting oy 
more copies of Metal Finishing to meet the increased demand. jy 
the face of smaller paper allotments, it was decided that the mopthh 
chemical and supply prices page could most easily be discontinued 
without fear of wails of anguish from our readers, especially sing 
most prices were fixed anyhow. 

Now, whenever anyone asks us why we feel that this feature wil 
not be missed for the duration by our subscribers, we point with 
smug satisfaction to a well known journal in the metal field, whieh 
added electroplating anodes and chemicals to. their price page at 
the time we discontinued ours. For many months now, they have 
been listing copper cyanide at 5.65 cents, nickel salts at 34 cents 
and copper sulfate at 13 cents in barrel lots, and the error has not 
been pointed out to them yet, causing us to wonder whether anyon 
ever reads the section. 

Still another magazine, in their “where-to-buy” section, list 
under plating equipment, Duriron Brothers Co., Troy, Ohio 
left out the largest manufacturer in the world! 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us 


To see oursels as ithers see us! 


What We Learn From The Ads: 


\ research organization advertises that they can solve any prob 
lem for you in today’s production or post-war planning, this being 
assured by their testing and research facilities in many fields, a 
cording to the ad. We are tempted to ask them to work out a com 
mercial procedure for depositing magnesium on iron from aquedls 
solutions. On a contingent basis, of course. 

We were taught, back in the days when we had hair to comb, thal 
one bad apple can spoil the lot. Now we learn that this is due! 
ethylene, the chemical which is the source of our trichlorethylent 
and_perchlorethylene. 

The high frequency power used by a_ single plant r flowing 
electrolytic tin plate is equal to the total power of a// of our com 
ventional broadcasting stations. 

Glauber’s salt (sodium sulfate crystals) is named alter Johans 
Rudolph Glauber (1603-1668) who first described it and won himsel 
top position in the hearts of nickel platers of zine base diecasting 
We also offer for the information of the back-yard farn a tine 
item to the effect that Glauber also developed the first complet 
artificial fertilizer. 

An ad states the following: “To err is human—and 


: 


which we add: “And how!’ 


Slogan of the Month: 


The More Greenbacks You Give, the Fewer Yellow 
Live—Buy War Bonds. 
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